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SOCIETY FOR - PROMOTING CHRISTIAN” KNOW LEDGE. 





fae with Map, buckram boards, 4s. 


[Gives the result of recent researches as to the condition of Palestine in the time of the Patriarchs, “* Oriental Archi vology,”” says the writer, “ is on the side of those who see in the Hebrew Patriarchs 
real men of flesh and blood, and who hold that in the narrative of the Pentateuch we have historical records, many of which go bi wck to the age of the events they dese ribe.”” This book is the first to apply the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets, both published and unpublished, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this’ period, It also contains a recent and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists 


bearing on Palestine, } 


ANCIENT HISTORY from the MONUMENTS.—THE HISTORY of BABYLONIA. By the late 


GEORGE SMITH. Edited and brought up to date by the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


FOUNDATIONS of SACRED STUDY. Second Series. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of 


Gloucester and Bristol, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE MESSAGE of PEACE, and other Christmas Sermons. By the late R. W. Church, Dean of 


St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, on hand-made paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, 2s 6d. (A splendid book for a Christmas Present.) 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES.—CHESTER. By Rev. Rupert H. Morris, D.D., Hon. Canon of St. David’s 


Cathedral. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE; or, Researches among the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal 


Life. By the late P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. A New Edition, Revised by F. JEFFREY BELL, M.A., Secretary R.M.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in 
King’s College, London. Profasely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 





MANUALS of SCIENCE.—PHYSIOLOGY. By Professor' THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
MACALISTER. Fcap., 8vo, limp cloth, 1s, 


BIRDS, A CHAPTER on RARE BRITISH VistTors. THE GREEK EPIC. By Prof. G.¢. W. Warr, M.A. With 


Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Library Kdition for School Prizes, &c., crown 8vo, 
By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. (Zoological Department, British on hand-made paper, top edges gilt, huckram boards, 5s. ; calf, 7s. 6d. (Ne w Volume.) 
Museum). With 18 beautifully C ‘oloured Plates, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SIMPLE METHODS for DETECTING FOOD ADULTERA- FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


TION. With Di ms. By J.A. BOWER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. ees gy ge Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. — PLATONISM. By | ANGLO. SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 


Rev. T. B. STRONG. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES —NEOPLATONISM. sr avoNI¢ LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, MA. 


By Rev. C. BIGG, D.D. Fceap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


IN the LESUTO: a Sketch of African Mission Life. By | “His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic 


the Rev. Canon' WIDDICOMBE. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth | literature,”—Scotsman. 


boards, 5s. *,* Others in | poapaeation, 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—The RELI- 
GION of the CRESCENT, or ISLAM: its Strength, its Weakness, its Origin, its THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
i re pM R SAES EADS THE SPLASH of a DROP. By Prof. Worthington. With 


ECCE HOMO, ECCE REX. Pages from the Story of the. numerous Diagrams. Tost 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. (New Volume.) 


Moral Conquests of Christianity. By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of “ The OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Percy Faraday 


Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.’’ Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. ; 


buckram boards, 4s. FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (London), F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised and 
° Enlarged. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 
VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from “It is a book which every clergyman, every magistrs ule, every guardian of the poor, 
“Called to be Saints,” “‘ Time Flies,” and ‘‘ The Face of the Deep.” Small post 8vo, | every governor of a school, ought to possess and master.’”’—(uardian. 
printed in red and black on hand- made paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ; limp roan, 5s, ; 2 
levantine, 6s, 6d, ; limp German calf, 7s, ; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. COLOUR. By Captain Abney, FBS. With numerous 


THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on Diagrams, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 
} Ao ay A G. ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies,’’ &. COAL. By Prof. R. Meldola. With numerous Diagrams. 
A MEMOIR of CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. By Ellen ay ee ee am 
~~ gd = 18mo, limp cloth, 6d. y DISEASES of PLANTS. By Prof. Marshall Ward. With 


THE “ HIGHER CRITICISM ” and the VERDICT of the numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Fifth TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. Second Edition, 


Edition. Demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. R +e a - eo ic sa te 
evised. By Sir ROBERT 8S. BALL, LUL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, 
= really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best which Professor Sayce has Illustrated. Post $vo, cloth beards, . 4 Ga. 


yet written.’’—Academy. 
AUGUSTINE and his COMPANIONS. By the Right Rev. THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles 
G. F. BROWNE, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth 


’ . boards, 2s, 
ENGLAND'S MISSION to INDIA. | Some Impressions ne BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 


post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Prof. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 
THE REV. LUKE TREMAIN, AN INCIDENT in the SOAP BUBBLES and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 
CAREER of, By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 18mo, limp cloth, 6d. Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London ‘: in December, 


' ; , By ©. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., 
THE ETHICAL BASIS of the LABOUR MOVEMENT. By cia tr eee eyo es Ss. Oa. 


F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. 
the Ven. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester. Post 8vo, paper 


cover, 2. SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT of the LABOUR MOVEMENT Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 189). By Prof. J. PERRY, M.E., D.8c., 
in ENGLAND. By the Ven. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester. F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth se dee el ‘ . 
pte aint Np : THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Prof. George 
The RELIGIOUS ASPIRATIONS of LABOUR. By the Right HENSLOW, M.A., F.LS., F.G.8. With several Illustrations. Post vo, cloth 
Rev. E, 8, TALBOT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. Post 8vo, paper cover, 1d. boards, 2s. 6d. 
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0 COLLECTORS.—FOR SALE, TWO 


handsome WEDGWOOD VASES, 2 ft. 7 in. high, designs by 
Flaxman.—Banrctay & Sons, 138, Regent Street. 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and _late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a P UBLISHER on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for 
publication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
above, 


T° 2 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
EN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 

PATIENTS giving ful particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 

includes private asylums, &c.; schools also Sypqpmnences. —Address 
_B. Stocker, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, V 





TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, {és rary ant Mosieal MSS. carefully and promptly 

Typewritten by Rayne & ffingham House, Arundel Street, 

ae w.C. Private om “he dictation. Highest references. 
ranalation 


[HE LITERARY, TECHNICAL, and 


TYPE-WRITING ASSOC ATION undertake Work our Authors 


and others on moderate terms. Searches, Translations, Type- writing, 
Shorthand, Ke. Write or call.—16, Furnival Street, Holborn, Ee. 


JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAUT & CO., 387, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
4, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foxs1en Booxs and Prrroptcats at the most 
moderate prices, 

_Cataloques on application. — 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hi i. class Pr 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fle. ot ane Printer 
have specially- built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
P a and assist@nce given to anyone wishing to commence New 
ourna 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. i 
and Publishing Departments conducted. Advertising 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
GHRISTMAS IAS PRESENTS 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE 
BOOKS in LEATHER BINDINGS is kept 
in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS. 


A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent 
post free on application. 


A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of 
FRENCH and GERMAN STANDARD 
AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS is 
also kept in STOOK. 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a SUBSCRIP- 
TION to the LIBRARY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


241, Brompton Road, 8S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.; and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
10, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 
CEDRIC CHIVERS, Manager. 


A DEPOT for ee REQUIRED in LIBRARI ES 
t Books. 
CARD CATALUGUES, C —y ten XES, CARDS for SCIENTIFIC 
and BUSINESS MEN. 
Experts in Card Applications. 


PUBLISHERS’ PERMANENT EXHIBITION. 


ALL the LATEST BOOKS of PRINCIPAL PUBLISHERS 
NOW ON VIEW (not on Sale) 
POR FREE PUBLIC INSPECTION. 


10, BLOOMSBU TRY STREET, W.C. 


A TEN DAYS’ HOLIDAY COURSE 


f LECTURES and DEMONSTRATIONS on FROEBELIAN 
METHODS of EDUCATION will be given by the FROEBEL 
SOCLETY at the EXAMINATION HALL of the ROYAL COLLEGE 
of PHYSICIANS and the ROYAL COLLEGE of SURGEONS, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W.C. (end of Savoy Street, Strand), 
from JANUARY 3 to JANUARY 14, 1896. 

For all particulars apply to the Sxcre TARY to the Froebel Society, 
1 , Buckingham Str Street, 4 d Adelphi, London, WC 























ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to poovite Biuention 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universiti rmy, & 
definite a Se Fees: £66 Bian annum dons of Cletay- 
men, £60); vs, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
—Rev. T.F. Bh, M.A., Warden 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


TO BE RE. ADY ON MONDAY, DECEMBER 2, 
2vols., demy 8vo, with 10 Portraits in Collotype, cloth gilt, 24s 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: 

HIS FAMILY LETTERS, with a MEMOIR. 
By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, 

Large Taper Editioa, 50 Copies only, price £3 8s, 








E..tis & Etvey, 29, New Bond Street, Ww. 


“THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
Now ready, large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free 


HISTORY 
FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to 1891, by Cmas. S. Matt. 


London: ALExANDER & Suerneanp, Furnival Street, E.C. 





Telephone 6512 Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 





DIGBY, LONG & C0.’S NEW NOVELS. 
THE DESIRE OF THE 


EYES. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “The 
Woman Who Did,” &c. Crown 'Bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(SIXTH EDITION.) 


THE MASQU ERADE 


MYSTERY. By FERG HUME, Author of 
“* The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(SECOND EDITION.) 

The World says :— — is as good as, if not better 
than, ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ It is an 
excellent story, and the mystery is one which will 
puzzle most readers to solve. One of the most 
readable fictions of the month.” 


HUSH MONEY. The New 


Novel. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, Author of “ The 
orcad of Clement Dunraven,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
[Second Edition. 


A RULER OF IND. An 


o-Indian Novel. F. THOROLD DICKSON 
a MARY L. PECH ELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“Of very exceptional merit. Really notable 
fiction.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“*The novel is very readable,”’—Scotsman. 


ONE HOUR OF MAD.- 


NESS. By GILBERTA M. F. LYON, Author of 
** Absent, yet Present,” &c. Crown 8vo, a 
ust out, 


A MAN'S PRIVILEGE. 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ A Hidden Chain,” 
‘*The Other Bond,’”’ &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, ar 
‘ust out, 


A LOVER OF THE DAY. 


m | ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author 
**False Pretences,” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Just out. 





DIGBY, LONG é & CO,, 18, Bouverie-street, E C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B I RK BE C K BAN K, 
Buildi y Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A- HALF perCENT. poner allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT sccesnts, on the minimum 
monthly Nalanese, when not drawn below £ 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES a and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums ou 

deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTE. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMATACS. with full particulars, post free 
FRA NCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager r. 


PREMIER Causes no Blotches. 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 











Keeps the 
Complexion Clear. 
« a Tablet. 


Wo. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
EPPS 'S 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
BY the NORTH SEA; or, the Pro- 


tector’s by ey a et EMMA MARSHALL, Author 
of “In the East meni H Illustrated by W. Miller Smitb. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (Postage 
“Will rank among aoa —- - rr of the Christmas books. The 
story isa beautiful one from beginning to end, and the reader becomes 
intensely interested in the fortunes of sweet Albinia Ellis.” 
Devon and Exeter Gazette. 


THE TWO ALTHEAS. 


HORSMAN, Author of “Severn Side,” &c. 
G. Demain Hammond. pg ye (P 
«Mise Edith E. Horsman may be complimen‘ m a graceful, 
refined, and interesting s cteey = in ‘The Two Altheas." Anyone desirin: 

a wholesome, well-written book, full of human interest and pleasan 
people skilfully yer cannot do better than buy this charming 
volume.”—Court Journal. 


THE LORD of LOWEDALE. By R.D. 


CHETWODE, Author of “The Marble City,” “The ae of 
ustrated by G. Grenville Manton. Crown 





a by 
“ ) 








ttentus,” &c. Il 
tage 4 


“ Essentially a book of adventure, and will be read with unflagging 
interest by every boy who has the good fortune to get the chance of 
perusing i it.”—Devon and Exeter Gazette. 


WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 


M. M. BLAKE, Author of “The Step of Norwich Castle,” &c. 
i lustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Postage, 44d.) 


THE EXPEDITION of CAPTAIN 


FLICK. By, ews HUME, Author of “The Mystery of 
Landy Cow Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 44d.) 
“It isa ne of the Westward Ho’ type, and abounds in 
may be heartily com To lovers of romance the tale of his adventures 
may be heartily commended. "— We Leader. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By John Saunders, 
Author of “ Israel — ”**Abel Drake’s Wife,” &. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (Pos 

“The work is a powe! alt piece of fiction. "—Birmingham Gazette. 


THE LOVELY MALINCOURT. By 


HELEN MATHERS, Author of “ Cherry Ripe,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4$d.) 
“A clean ay OF .this charmingly-told tale. The authoress is likely 
to add by her latest production to the large circle of her literary 
friends and admirers.”—St. James's Gazette. 


MAN PROPOSES. By Mrs. A Phillips, 


. +— of “ Benedicta,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4}d.) 
The book is b= taking, and there is a ie 2 in it 
hat is as strange to modern fiction as it is taking.” —Spect 


A GARRISON ROMANCE. By Mrs. 
LEITH ADAMS. 
New Illustrated Catalogue | post Sree on application, 

















London : 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. ; 
And of all Booksellers. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
DECEMBER. 
BALLAD of the DEAD MOTHER. By Marcaret L. Woops. 


LORD SALISBURY, from a FRENCH POINT of VIEW. By 
Avaustin Fiton. 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By Ervest Newman. 


ENGLAND in NICARAGUA and VENEZUELA. By G. H. D. 

OSSIP. 

THE FAILURE of GOVERNMENT by GROUPS. By W. Rarn 
none, M.P. 


UNIONIST POLICY. By J. 8. Srvart-Gtensie. 

HAMLET —FROM an ACTOR'S PROMPT BOOK. By H. Beernoum 
REE. 

COREA and the SIBERIAN RAILWAY, 


THE REPORT of the SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
By T. J. MacnaMara. 


THE BEGINNINGS of a REPUBLIC.—IL. 
ALAUDARUM LEGIO. By F. A. Fuucner. 
MENDELSSOHN: a Critical Estimate, By H. H. Sraruam 
TURKEY or RUSSIA? By Canon MacCout. 


By Aupert D. Vanpam. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
OF FICTION. 


Price SIXPENCE, also forms the DECEMBER NUMBER. 
It is considerably ENLARGED beyond the ~~ of the ordinary 
Number, and is composed o 


ELEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 
on - a hv Fantastic, Humorous, and Supernatural Aspects of Life, 
A SUPERNATURAL TALE. By T. Zanewiit. 
A STORY of HUMOROUS SURPRISE. By W. L. Auven. 
A GHOST STORY. By Vioter Heyr. 
TWO FANTASTIC LEGENDS. By Joseru Srranoe. 
TIE TELLING of a MYSTERY. By Artuve Macues. 
A FAIRY TALE. By Leonarp Asuton. 
THE HISTORY of a STRANGE MURDER. By M. P. Suet, 
A CONVERSATION in the NETHER WORLD. By the Avtuor of 
SETHIA HARDACRE.” 
A STORY of the UNKNOWN WORLD. By Mrs. B. M. Crocker. 


A STORY of MORAL TRANSFORMATION. By Mrs. Vere- 
CAMPRELL. 


A STORY of PURE HUMOUR. By Fran« R. Srocston. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Luarzp, Lonvon. 





MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Ccown ‘8v0, 15s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


1848-1888. 


Collected and Arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 


In Two Volumes. 


MORNING POST.— 


“A work which will be widely read now, and continually useful in the future, as the most 


trustworthy opens painted by his own hand, of a man whose influence on his time, if sometimes ov errated, was 


unquestionably very great.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
. With Illustrations by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING, C.LE. 
TIMES.—“ We are bathed in the coolness of nature and refreshed by the society of natural things, while the brief 


and rapid narrative endears itself as much to children as men. ,. 
provide himself with *‘ The Second i Jungle Book’ in large quantities.”’ 


Let every uncle in search of Christmas gifts 








Globe 8vo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO: A New Story 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


In Two Volumes, 
__GUARDIAN,—“ ‘Casa Braccio’ is a very powerful tragedy, and a da finished work of art.” 








Med. 8vo, 17s. net 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. ‘Vol. V. PERIPATUS, by Adam 


SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S. Bee ArCees, 
DAVID SHARP, M.A. +» M.B., F. 





by F. G. 


SINCLAIR, M.A, —INSECTS, 


Part I., by 


~ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VACATION RAMBLES. By Thomas Hughes, 0 c, Author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 


___Schooldays.” _ a iaaeiemnaae 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 


ARNOLD. Second Series, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late 
J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham, Globe 8vo, 5s. 

TIMES.—* Those who have hitherto only known the 
Bishop as a great ecclesiastic and theologian will find, from 
these luminous essays, that the true source of his power and 
influence as a theologian lay in a masculine intellect and 
a rare gift of historical insight and imagination.” 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN R. GREEN. Vol. i. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Early 


Poems, Narrative Poems, and Sonnets. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS. 
Tus Prorie’s Epitrion. Vols. I.—IV. 


Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth, and Is, 6d, net, Persian, 
cach volume. 


Vol. I. JUVENILIA. Vol. II. The LADY 
of SHALOTT, and other Poems. Vol. III. A 
DREAM of FAIR WOMEN, and other 
Poems. Vol. IV. LOOKSLEY HALL, and 
ether Poems. 

BLACK AND WHITE.—* An exquisite pocket edition,’ 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


JOAN the MAID: a Dramatic Romance. 
By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, Warden of Glen- 
almond, Author of “‘ Columba,” *‘ A Memory of Edward 
Thring,” &c. 

TIMES,.—“ The lyrics...... and indeed the whole rhythm 
and form of the play, come very close to Tennyson in his 
dramas.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,—“ Should carry his name at a 
single step high up among those of our contemporary poets.” 





Cc rown Svo, 3s. 6d, 
THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH. Tlustrated by L. Leslie Brooke, 
ST, JAMES’S BUDGET.—** The many admirers of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s books will w stoome ° The Carved Lions.’ ” 


POCKET EDITION of CHAI RLES KINGSLEY’S 
WORKS. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. each Volume.—Vol, IX. 


YEAST: a Problem. By Charles 
KINGSLEY. —-_ 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 

New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. By Jane 


AUSTEN. Illustrated by Coarurs E, Brock. With an 
Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 


ACCIDENCE, By the late Rev. RICHARD MORRIS, 
M.A., LL.D. Revised by L. KELLNER, Ph.D., with 
the Assistance of HENRY BRADLEY, M.A 
Prorgssoxr Joun W. Hates writes :—" [t is indeed a vast 
improvement on the former edition, which, however, was a 
most usefnl and a highly distinguished book at the time of 
its first appearance ; and so the difference is a satisfactory 
sign how much English scholarship has advanced in the 
last twenty years.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 


CHURCH. Edited by his Daughter, MARY C, CHURCH 
With a Preface by the DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH, 
A New and Cheaper Edition, 


THE PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK 
A ~~ Lang omy! TEXTS. 


ap. 8vo, 5s. net 


Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited 
by T. E, PAGE, M.A. 

(VERGIL, 6s. ret Edited by T. E. PAGE, and the 
ILIAD of H ER, 6s. net, Edited by WALTER 
_LEAF, Pes D., bave already appeared in this Series. ) 





tas CENTURYT MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER.—Price One Shilling and Fourpence.—Illustrated. 
This Number contains Chapters III. and IV. of Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


“SIR GEORGE 


Best Ear,” by Frank R. Stockton ; 


TRESSADY,” 
The “BRUSHWOOD BOY,” by RUDYARD “yy 


and numerous Short Stories and Articles, including A Midsummer Night,” 
the continuation of the {Life of Napoleon (Trafalgar, Austerlitz), Illustrated ; 


by Benjamin Kidd; “Captain Eli’s 


and Tissot’s Life of Christ, by Edith Coues, Lilustrated. 
Aiso ready, the DECEMBER NUMBER of 


sT. 


NICHOLAS. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Family Circle, Price ONE SHILLING, 


containing, among many other contributions, ROBERT LOUIS SEV 
new Portrait of the Author, and Illustrations from Photographs. 


INSON’S Letters to Young Friends, with a 
AND 


MACMILIUAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 484.—DECEMBER.—Price One SHILLING. 


Contents :— 
1. A BRIDE-BLECT. Chaps. IV-VI. 


2. OXFORD IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


3. THE SWISS INFANTRY. 
4, THE YAM CUSTOM (A Tale of Ashantee). 


5. STAGE-STRUCK. 

6. THE © RAET OF HUNTING. 

7. MY FRIEND ARCANIEVA. 

8. THE BATTLES OF THE NIVE, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, MRS. PONDERBURY’S PAST. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey. Mr. Cosmo Stuart, Mr. J. L. Mackay, 
‘ir. Willis Searle, Mr. William F. Hawtrey ; Miss Alma 
Stanley. Miss Ada Mallon, Miss Evelyn Harrison, and Miss 
Lottie Venne. At 8.15, THE STAVORDALES. 


COMEDY THEATRE. ; 

THIS EVENING, at8, THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grabame, 
Mr. Edward Ferris, Mr. 8. Champion, Mr. Aubrey Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. Cosham, Mr. J. Byron, &c.; Miss Rose Leclercq, 
Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Esmé Beringer, Miss Henrietta 
Lindley, Miss Eva Williams, and Miss Winifred Emery. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE RIVALS. Messrs. W. 
Farren, Brandon Thomas, Arthur Williams, Charles Sug- 
den, Sydney Brough, W. Cheesman, Nye Chart ; Mesdames 
Nancy Noel, Violet Raye, Marie Hudspeth, and Mrs, John 
Wood, 





DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Juliette Nesville, Hope, Pounds, 
Hamer, Cadiz, Cannon, Davis, Flop, Collette, Fairfax, 
Neild, and Lettie Lind; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, D’Orsey, 
Farkoa, Gardiner, Wright, Groves, Seymour, Porteous, 
Mordy, and Ellison, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, BOYS, CHEER! 
Misses Pattie Browne, Raleigh, Daitra, Ward, and Fanny 
Brough; Messrs. Henry Neville, George Giddens, Lionel 
Rignold, Charles Dalton, 8S. Howard, A. Melford, H. Revelle, 
and W. Rignold, 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HER ADVOCATE, Mr, Chas, 
Cartwright ; Messrs, Oswald Yorke, Holmes Gore, Forbes 
Dawson, |, W, Somerset, Cecil Ramsay, Lyston Lyle, H. 
Stanford, 'T. P. Haynes ; Mesdames Lena Ashwell, Henrietta 
Watson, M, Lind, and Gertrude Kingston. At 8, GIDDY 
GALATEA, 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 
STORY. Mr. E. 8, Willard, Miss Annie Hughes, Mr, J. H. 
Barnes, Mrs. Canninge, Mr, F. H, Tyler, Mr. W. T. Lovell, 
Miss Keith Wakeman, Mr. H, Cane, Mrs. H, Cane, Miss 
Nannie Craddock, Mr. Bassett Roe, Mr. Cecil Crofton. At 
8, THK INTERVIEW. MATINEES SATURDAY and 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 2.30, 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.5 punctually, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Mr, Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Ian Robertson, Mr. Carne, Mr. Gilmore, 
Mr. Dennis, Mr. Grenville, Mr. Brydone, Mr. Willes, Mr, 
Canninge, Mr. Pawle, Mr. Williamson, Mr, Senior, Mr. 
Lloyd ; Miss Drummond, Mrs. Saker, and Mrs, Patrick 
Campbell. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE BRIC-A-BRAC WILL. 
Messrs, Charles Conyers, Harrison Brockbank, J. J. Dallas, 
Kk. W. Royce, Frank H. Celli, Stanley Patterson, Watty 
Brunton, jun., and Frank Wyatt ; Mesdames Susie Vaughan, 
Fanny Marriott, and Miss Florence St. John. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, NANNIE, Mesdames Emma 
Gwynne, E. Cudmore, F. Montgomery, 8. Leigh; Mr. J. G. 
‘Taylor, Mr. Edward Sass, Mr. Oscar Adye, At 9 45,A MODEL 
TRILBY. Mesdames M, Stuart, H. Vicary, M. Greet, M. Le 
Capeluine, M. Romney, and Kate Cutler ; Messrs. Robb Har- 
wood, Farren Soutar, F, Storey, C. P. Little, G. Antley, E. 
H. Kelly, and Eric Lewis. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, A DARK SECRET. Messrs, 
Robert Pateman, EK. Rochelle, G. H. Harker, F. Harding, A. 
Widdecombe, G. Yates, W. Aysom, C, Baldwin, Jack Knitton 
and Wag Harding ; Mesdames A, Steinberg, Ida Millais, H. 
Clitton, FE. Selby, R. Rosenthal, A. Vitu, and Agnes Hewitt, 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8,30, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr 
Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Dale, Kinghorne. 
Bromley Davenport, Yorke, Lindo, Armstrong, Troode 
Wood, A. Stuart, and W. Blakeley; Misses Sophie Larkin 
Irene Vanbrnugh, Ettie Williams, Kingsley, Dallas, and 
Violet Vanbrugh. Ats, HARMONY. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at8.0, THE MANXMAN., Messrs, Lewis 
Waller, James Fernandez, Charles Brooktield, H. Kemble, 
Cockburn, Hippersley, Knight, Stevens, Deane, Goodhart, 
Thompson ;*Mesdames Kate Phillips, Ayers, Mayne, and 
Florence West. : 





THIS EVENING, at 8,50, NIOBE, Mr. Harry Paulton ; 
Messrs. Scott Buist, Harold Child, and Clinton Baddeley ; 
Mesdames Carlotta Zerbina, Gladys Evelyn, Ida Warrand, 
Kate Connaught, Agnes Paulton, and Miss Beatrice Lamb. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE MAN IN THE STREET, Mr. 
dames Welch, &e. 


PALACE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.40, Lottie Collins, Bros, Darnley, 
the Electra ‘Trio, G. H. Chirgwin, Master Goldsmid, A. H, 
Gresham, the Sisters Hawthorne, Les Minstrels Parisiens, 
D’Auban, and Blythe, Lottie Collard, the Haytors, Lottie 
Elliott, G. W. Hunter, Professor Richord, the TABLEAUX 
VIVAN'TS, and LA LOIE FULLER. 





a 


NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


REGENERATION. 


A Reply to MAX NORDAU. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, 


14, Partiament Srreet, WESTMINSTER. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 962.— DECEMBER, 1895,— 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS:—An Uncrownep Kine: A ROMANCE OF 
Hier Potrrics.——“* Eornen ” anp THE ATHENAEUM CLUB, 
by Lady Gregory._—-Tar Peasant-Lire or Sourn Russta. 
——PUKCELL AND THE MAKING or Musica ENGLAND.—— 
A Foreigner, Conclusion.——Tue EnGitsx SoLtpreR—as 
HE Is,——TuHeE Lire oF “ Puncn.”—— 
Ficrion, — THe Looxer-on.—— 


HE WAS, AND AS 
Oxrorp IN 
ForriGn AFrairs, 


Facr aNnD 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsuron anp Lonpon. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Socicties, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26«.; by post, 28s., when 


paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, 1s. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Viiurrs. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 








The Autotype Company, London, 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers, 


Prices and Specimens on application, 


AUTO-~GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn; 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Princep, 8.A., &c., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 


Gallery. THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
18% pages, with Illustrated Supplement, cortaining 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs DRUMMOND &CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in theinvestigaticn 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records 

J.C, DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Lilustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., ata moderatecos'. 

Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LON DOS 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 
Large 4to, price 6d, 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

**E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and reat 
bv everyone interested in the development and growth ol 
Democracy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





London: ALEXANDER & SuErHEaRD, Furnival Street, B.C: 
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T, & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


This day to publiched, price l4s., 
THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of IMMORTALITY. By Prof. 
Ss. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
THE BROTHERHOOD of MANKIND. By Rev. J. Howard 
CRAWFORD, M.A. 5s. 


INTRODUCTION to the SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. By Rev. Paton 
J. GLOAG, D.D. 7s. 6d. 


THE ETHICS of the OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. W. 5S. Bruce, 


MORALITY and RELIGION. By Rev. James Kidd, DD. 10s. 6d. 
THE BIBLE DOCTRINE of MAN. By Prof. J. Laidlaw, D.D. 


ew Edition. 7s. 6d. 


SOURCES of NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. Ry Rev. H. A. A. 


KENNEDY, D.Sc. 5s. 
OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Prof. H. Schultz, D.D. 


2 vols., 18s, net, 


NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Prof. W. Beyschlag, D D. 
2 -, 18s, net. 

THE TEACHING of JESUS. By Prof. H. H. Wendt, D.D. 
INTRODUCTION to the NEW TESTAMENT.—THE EPISTLES 
of ST. PAUL. By Prof. F. GODET, D.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION of CHRISTIANITY. By Prof. A. B. 
BRUCE, D.D. 7s. 6d. 
The International Critical Commentary. 
ROMANS. By Prof. W. Sanday, D.D., and Rev. A.C. Headlam, B.D 


Oxford. 12s, 


DEUTERONOMY. By Prof. S. R Driver, D.D, Oxford. 12s. 
JUDGES. By Prof. G. F. Moore, DD, Andover. 12s. 





The International Theological Library. 
INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. 8. R. DRIVER, D.D. 12s. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Prof. Newman Smyth, DD. 10s. 6d. 


APOLOGETICS. By Prof. A. B. Bruce. DD. 10s 6d. 


New Catalogue free on application. 


Eprmnsurcu: T. & T. CLARK, 38, Georcs Srreer. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander 
_e D.D., Author of “‘The Holy of Holies,” ‘‘The Unchanging Christ,” 
re., dic, 
“ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” — Methodist Recorder. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.””—Exzpository Times. 


“*Fclicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.” 
Word and Work. 








Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the same 
exquisite use of language and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” —Christian World Pulpit. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


= For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as 
the prince of pulpit orators....... The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth.” — Methodist Times, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 
l4th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by John. 
“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power.”—Methodist Recorder. 








Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


‘Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address.’—Jndependent. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 


“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. 
The volume is invaluable.”"—Sunday School Chronicle. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pvpuisurrs, 
21 AND 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C. 





MESSRS. HENRY’S 
CHRISTMAS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


*,* Messrs. Henry beg to announce that they have published a work beautiful alike in 
matter and in manner and eminently valuable as a gift-book, entitled— 


THE PAGEANT: a Winter Book. 


EDITED BY CHARLES HAZELWOOD SHANNON AND GLEESON WHITE, 


Over 250 pp., 20 Full-page Illustrations, and 17 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 4to, 63. 
net. Large-paper Edition (limited to 150 copies), £1 1s. net. 


ART CONTRIBUTIONS. 
1, THE DOCTOR: a Portrait of My Brother. An Original Lithograph by Jaws M’ Net. 
WHISTLER. 

SYMPHONY IN WAITE No. Ill. From a Picture by James M’Nettn Wutsrcer, 
MONNA ROSA. A Picture by Dawte Gapraiet Rosserrt. 
. MARY MAGDALENE AT THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE PHARISER. An 

elaborate Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Dante Gannrtent Rossertt. 
5. PERSEUS AND MEDUSA. A Picture by Sir Epwarp Buane-Jones. 
6. THE SEA NYMPH. A Picture by Sir Epwarp Burne-Jones. 
7. ARIADNE. A Picture by G. F. Warts, R.A. Printed in Brown. 
. PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. A Picture by G. F. Warts, R.A. 
9. SIR ISUMBRAS OF THE FORD. A Picture by Sir Jour Everetr Mruvatrs, R.A. 
10. LOVE. An Original Drawing by Sir Joun Eversrr Miniars, R.A. Printed in Blue. 
ll. PALLAS AND THE CENTAUR, A recently-discovered Picture by Borricettt, 
2. CEDIPUS, An Original Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Caar.es Rickerrs. 
13. PSYCHE IN THE HOUSE, An Original Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Caances Kickers. 
14. SIDONIA THE SORCERESS AND OTTV VON BORK, An Original Pen-and-Ink 

Drawing by REGINALD SAvaGe. 
5. THE ALBATROSS. An Original Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Reainatp Savage. 
16. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, An Original Drawing by Witt Roruenstety, 
Printed in Red, 

17. LOISEAU BLEU. A Water-Colour Drawing by Cuantres Conver, 
18. DEATH ANDTHE BATHER., An Original P’en-and-Ink Drawing by Launence Housman. 
19. AROMANTIC LANDSCAPE. A Water-Colour Drawing by Citas, HAzELWoop SHANNON, 
20. THE WHITE WATCH. A Drawing by Cuarurs Hazetwoon Suannon, 

A Title-Page designed by Sauwyn Imace. An End-Paper by Lucten Pissarro. 

A Binding designed by Cuarves Ricketts, 
In the Large Paper Edition, Mr. CHARLES RICKETTS'S“ Edipus” will be specially 
reproduced in Phologravure. 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
A ROUNDEL OF RABELAIS. By AtGernon CuHarLes SwinBUENeE. 
MONNA ROSA. A Poem by PauL VeErtarnr. 
COSTELLO THE PROUD, OONA MACDERMOTT AND THE BITTER TONGUE, 
A Story by W. B. Yxars. 
THE OX. A Poem by Joun Gray, 
A HANDFUL OF DUST. An Essay by Ricwarp Garnerr, 
“ET S'IL REVENAIT,.” A Poem by Mavurtcr MABTERLINCK, 
ON THE SHALLOWS. A Story by W. Detartaine Scuun. 
THE DEATH OF TINTAGILES. A Play by Mavetce Masrertinck. Translated by 
Atrrep Surro. 
DAVID GWYNNE-—HERO OR BOASTING LIAR, A Poem by Turopvore Warts. 
10. THE WORK OF CHARLES RICKETTS, An Essay by Gureson Wurre, 
11, A DUET. A Poem by T. SturGe Moore. 
12, NIGGARD TRUTH. A Story by Joun Gray. 
13. BY THE SEA. A Poem by Maraarer L. Woops. 
14, THE STORY OF A NUN. A Medieval Legend from the Low-Duich, Translated by 
L. Stmons and L. Housman. 
15. A SONG. By W. E. Hayter. 
16. WILHEM MEINHOLD. An Essay by F. York Powsrt.. 
17, FOUR QUATRAINS, By Percy Hemineway. 
18. INCURABLE. A Story by Lione. Jounson,. 
19. PALLAS AND THE CENTAUR. A Poem by T. Sturae Moorr, 
20. FLORENTINE RAPPRESENTAZIONI AND THEIR PICTURES, An Essay by 
ALFRED POLLARD. 
21. GROUPED STUDIES. By Freperick Wepmons, 
22, ALFRIC. A Story by W. Detartaine Scuun. 
23. EQUAL LOVE. A Play by Micaars Frevp. 
24. BE IT COSINESS. An Article by Max Brrrnoum,. 
25, SOHE[L. An Essay by Rosert Cunninauameé Granam. 
26. THE SOUTH WIND. A Poem by Roverr BripGes. 


SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. His Life and Work. By Jules 
GUIFFREY. Translated from the French by Wi.tiam Atison. Folio, buckram extra, 
Edition: 250 Copies, numbered, £4 4s. net. 10 Copies on Japanese Vellum, £12 12s. net. 


THE HISTORY of MODERN PAINTING. By Richard Muther, 
Professor of Art History at the University of Breslau, late Keeper of the Royal Collec 
tion of Prints and Engravings at Murich. 3 vols., imperial 8vo, with 2,304 pp. and 
over 1,300 Illustrations. Issued in the following forms :—In 36 monthly parts, «at Is. 
net; in 16 monthly parts at 2s. 6d. net; in 3 vols., cloth gilt top and lettering, at 
£2 15s. net. Vol. I., 18s. net; Vol. I1., 18s. 6d, net; Vol. IIf., 18s. 6d, net (February, 
1896). In 3 vols., library edition, half morocco, gilt lettering and top, other edges 
uncut, at £3 15s, net. 

The TIMES says :—“ There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this work of Muther’s 
the most authoritative that exists on the subject, the most complete, the best informed of 
all the general histories of Modern Art.” 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
STORIES from the BIBLE. By E.L Farrar. With an Introductory 


Chapter on the Unspeakable Value of Early Lessons in Scripture, by the Very Rev. Dean 
Farrar, D.D. ; and 12 Iilustrations by Reginald Haliward, Crown 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE TYRANTS of KOOL-SIM. By J. McLaren Cobban, Author of 


“The Red Sultan,” &c. [llustrated by ‘I. Brewster Fisher. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. By Mary E. Mann, Author of 


**Susannah.”’ Mlustrated by Bertha Mann. Large crown Svo, cloth clegant, 5s, 


THE HAPPY OWLS. By T. Van Hoytema. With 20 Coloured 


Illustrations by the Author. Crown 4to, picture boards. 
NEW SIN-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE GODS, SOME MORTALS and LORD WICKENHAM. By 


Joun Oniver Hoss, 
BOCONNOC. By Herbert Vivian. 
SUSANNAH. By Mary E. Mann. 
A QUESTION of INSTINCT. By Morley Roberts. 


London: H. HENRY & CO., Limited, 93, St. Martin’s Lane. 
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I. THE MADONNA of a DAY. Chaps. XIV.-XVIII, 
Il, UPON CYNTHIA’S FAN, 
Ill. ENGLISH OCCUPATIONS of MINORCA, 
IV. NATHANIEL DIXON, NATURALIST. 
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VII, WILLIAM BLAKE. 
VIII, FOR the CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 
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NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
A MEMOIR of FRANCES 


TROLLOPE, Mother ef Thomas Adolphus and Anthony 
Trollope, and Author of ‘“‘ The Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” “The Widow Barnaby,” &c. By her 
Daughter-in-Law, FRANCES ELEA OR TROLLOPE. 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with 
Two Portraits, In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 21s, 





NOW READY. 


AT the COURT of the AMIR. 


By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. In One Volume, demy 8vo, 16s. 
“No samples can give an idea of the variety and vivacity 
of the book. It leads on from grave'to gay, from lively to 
severe. It is a wonderful bit of work, not wholly faultless, 
but for the interest of every chapter we scarcely know a 
contemporary book that is more entrancing.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


NOW READY. 


THE KEELEYS: on the Stage 


and at Home. By WALTER GOODMAN, ith 
Portraits and other Illustrations, In One Volume, 
demy 8vo, l4s. 

* This handsome volume teems with anecdote, criticisms, 
and varied information concerning the plays and players 
of the time.” — Graphic, 

“* A very interesting book and a valuable contribution to 
the history of the British stage.”—Daily Telegraph 

** Contains an abundance of interesting details which are 
sure to find sympathetic readers.’’—Daily News. 


NOW READY. 


ON the TRACK of the MAIL 


COACH, By F. E. BAINES, C.B,, Author of “‘ Forty 
Years at the Post Office,” sometime Surveyor-General 
of Telegraphs, Assistant Secretary, and Inspector- 
General of Mails. In One Volume, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
“The reader will find much curious and interesting 
matter throwing light on a system still well within the 
memory | of many living persons. Nm Daily . News, ws. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


NOW READY. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TYRAWLEY. 
By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s, 

“*A cleverly written romance. From a literary point of 
view the studies presented by Tyrawley and the Doctor are 
striking in their fidelity to the poor and kindly, if rough 
and unconventional, side of human nature.’’—Scotsman, 





NOW READY, 


THE YELLOW WAVE: a 


Romance of the Asiatic Invasion of Australia, By 
KENNETH MACKAY, Author of “ Out Back,” &c. In 
One Volume, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Pett 


RIDGE, Author of “Telling Stories,” &c. In One 
Volume, crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


The latest addition to BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS 
SIR GODFREY’S GRAND. 


DAUGHTERS. By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of 
“* Nellie’s Memories,” &c, A New Edition. In One 
Volume, crown 8vo, 68. 


RICHARD BentiEY & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Memories and Studies of 
War and Peace, having already been 


exhausted, a Third Edition has been prepared, 
which is ready this day, price 16s. 








The Fine-Art Volume of the Season. 
Now ready, price 63s, 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. 


By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smrrn), Illus- 
trated b; and W. Hatherell, R.I. 
With a Preface by the 





DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
and a Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by J. T. 
MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 

*,* An Exhibition of Original Drawings, prepared for Annals 

of Westminster Abbey, will be held at the Institute 
of Painters in Oil Colours, Piccadilly, W., from December 
2nd to December 7th. The Exhibition will be open from 
10 o’clock to 5 o’clock each day, Admission Free on pre- 
sentation of private card, 


The First Large Supply of the Entirely New and 
Revised Edition o 


Dr, Brewer’s Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable 


(Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell, 
1,440 pages), having been exhausted, a futher quantity 
has been prepared, and the Work is now again on sale, 
price 10s, 6d. 


Mr. Sala’s Great Work on Cookery. 
Now ready, price 21s. 


The Thorough Good Cook. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ Things 
I Have Seen and People I Have Known,” “The Life 
and Adventures of George Augustus Sala,” &c, 











The First Edition of 
The History of Punch. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN, with nearly 170 Illustrations, 
Portraits, and Facsimiles, having been entirely 
exhausted, a Second Edition has been printed, and is 
now on sale, price 16s. 


Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 Numbered Copies, £2 2s. net, 





Just published, price 21s, 


“The Magazine of Art” 
Yearly Volume. 


With about 400 Choice Illustrations, 14 Beautiful 
wa or Photogravures, and a Series of Full-page 
lates. 


The Paying Guest. 


By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “In the Year of 
Jubilee,” “*The Odd Women,” &c., forms the New 
Volume of © ’s Pocket Library, ready 
December 9th, price ls. 4d. 











Scotland, Picturesque 
and Traditional: 


A Pil with Staff and Knapsack. 
By G. E. EYRE-TODD, Fully Illustrated, 6s. 


Pictorial New Zealand. 














With Preface by Sir W. B. PERCEVAL, K.C.M.G. 
Illustrated throughout. 6s. 
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RABELAIS. Translated by Urquhart and 
MOTTEUX. [Illustrated by Louis Chalon. 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo, £3 3s. net. 

BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON. Translated by 
JOHN PAYNE. [Illustrated by Louis Chalon, 2 vols., 
imperial Svo, £3 3s. net. 

STRAPAROLA’S NIGHTS. Translated by 
W.G. WATERS. [Illustrated by E. R. Hughes. 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo, £3 3s. = 


The WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. Newly 
Coilected and Edited, with a Memoir, Critical Intro- 
ductions, and Notes, by EDMUND CLARENCE 
STEDMAN and GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 
The Illustrations by Albert Edward Sterner. 10 vols, 
crown 8yvo, 50s, net. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN: a Biography. 
By R. NISBET BAIN. Illustrated, royal 8v0, 16s. 


UNDINE: a Romance. By Friedrich de 


ta MOTTE FOUQUE. Translated by EDMUND 
GOSSE. With Illustrations by W. E. F. Britten. 
Feap. 4to, 12s. 6d, net. 


The GARDEN BEHIND the MOON. A Real 
Story of the Moon Angel. Written and Illustrated by 
HOWARD PYLE. Square 12mo, 6s. 


EXCURSIONS in LIBRARIA: Retros spective 
Reviews and Bibliographical Notes. By G. H. POWELL. 
With numerous Facsimiles, small 4to, 6s. net. 


SINDBAD the SAILOR, and ALI BABA and 
Ss. es by William 
| MR. a ay. B Gat Demy 8v 














s. 6d. 
*,.* Uniform with the Edition of ‘he * “ Satin Adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen,” illustrated by the same Artists. 


HOOD, THOMAS.—The HAUNTED HOUSE. 
ustrated by Herbert Railton. With a Preface by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The STORY of BLUE | BEARD, from the 
French of PERRAULT, With Pictures’ and Ornaments 
by J. E, Southall. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


AMERICAN INDIAN FAIRY TALES. — 


trated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


GISSING, GEORGE.—The UNCLASSED: a 
Novel. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., 6s. 


The WAY of a MAID: a Novel. By Katha- 
RINE TYNAN (Mrs. Hinkson). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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THE BUSBY BICENTENARY. 
MEMOIR of RICHARD BUSBY, D.D., some- 


time Head-Master of Pe a School. With Por- 
—_ and Views. By G. F. R. BARKER. Crown 4to, 
1 Is. net. 


*,* The Edition is strictly limited to 320 copies. 
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The POEMS of JOHN DONNE. Edited by 
E. K. CHAMBERS. Withan Introduction by GEORGE 
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LITERATURE. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883, Edited by William Aldis 
Wright. (Bentley.) 

Tus collection is, perhaps, inferior to the 
already published Correspondence of Fitz- 
gerald. It may be that the disjointed form 
of these compositions disguises the excel- 
lence of their matter. There is too much 
insistence on the “laws of the Medes and 
Persians,” as Fanny Kemble’s self-imposed 
“organic laws of correspondence” are 
styled : ‘‘ I never write till I am written to, 
I always write when I am written to, and 
I make a point of always returning the 
same amount of paper I receive.” The 
allusion to the moon at the beginning of 
many of the letters, in excuse for their 
punctuality or the reverse; certain topics, 
such as the health or sickness of Bodham 
Donne (who had married Mrs. Kemble’s 
niece), or the writer’s regret for the loss of 
his lugger, are apt to recur too often. The 
short touch-and-go paragraphs irritate as 
much as they interest, on a first perusal. 
We are rushed along, jolted and breath- 
less, in hope of some restful topic which 
remains ever on the horizon. Only on 
a second reading does the true worth 
of these letters appear. We have now 
no vain expectations, we are acclimatised 
to the atmosphere, we catch the drift and 
allusions. The scrappy fragments arrange 
themselves as in a kaleidoscope, and we see 
in their symmetry the fashion of a life. 
“Old Fitz’scrotchets’”—Tennyson’s phrase— 
will be found to make very dainty harmony, 
truer and fuller than we thought could be 
in them. 
“A poet, a painter, a musician, an admirable 
scholar and writer, if he had not shunned 
notoriety as sedulously as most people seek it, 
he would have achieved a foremost place among 
the eminent men of his day, and left a name 
second to that of very few of his ccntem- 
poraries,”’ 

After the enumeration of his well-known 

achievements in Persian, Spanish, and 

Greek literature, the record continues : 


‘* While these were his studies and pursuits, he 
led a curious life of almost entire estrangement 
from society, preferring the companionship of 
the rough sailors and fishermen of the Suffolk 
coast to that of lettered folk.”’ 


This is a part of the testimony of Mrs. 
Kemble. The whole passage was omitted 
from her republished /tecords at Fitzgerald’s 
own desire. His isolation could hardly have 
been entirely voluntary. It must have been 
regarded by him as a lesser evil than such 


imtercourse as was its alternative. For his! 





social instincts were strong, and even about 
absent friends he was keenly interested. 
But his mind was fastidious, and ‘‘ defensive 
pride” (as Lamb calls it) was with him an 
abiding principle of conduct. For him 
the daily interchange of commonplaces had 
no charm, but with the choice and chosen 
he could be intimate. And even here a 
spice of ceremony kept the balm of life ever 
fresh and fragrant. 

His life ran its course in dull Woodbridge, 
where 
‘* positively the only new thing we have is a 
waxen bust (Lady, of course) at the little 
hairdresser’s opposite. She turns slowly round, 
to our wonder and delight; and I caught the 
little Barber the other day in the very Act of 
winding her up to run her daily Stage of 
Duty.” 

As Fitzgerald’s eyes are weak, his studies 
are assisted by Suffolk youths of imperfect 
education, who blunder through newspaper 
or book. They go on, right or wrong, never 
minding, rivalling in their self-complacency 
the poor woman here mentioned, who read 
off quite glibly the rebuke to the Pharisees 
that they ‘‘stand ata gate, and swallow a 
candle.” One reader had a cold sweat 
because a mouse was in the room—an 
inherited terror. Another ate 

‘*such a Quantity of Cheese and Cake between 
the Acts that he could scarce even see to read 
at ali after: so I had to remind him that, 
though he was not quite sixteen, he had much 
exceeded the years of a Pig. Since when, we 
get on better.” 

Yet he treated these yokels with the 
gentlest consideration. Having just finished 
Great Expectations, he wants to see what his 
reader will make of it: ‘‘and he was so 
interested that he re-interested me too.” 
He sends another to see ‘‘ Macbeth” at the 
little lecture hall theatre, liking ‘‘ to en- 
courage him in Shakspere, rather than in 
the negro melodists.”’ 

From bis relations he lived apart. His 
nieces, indeed, came in such force to stay 
that for him just one room in the house 
(‘as Parlour and Bed ”’) was reserved ; but 
they lived by themselves, ‘‘ and I only see 
them now and then in the Garden—some- 
times not five minutes in the Day.” When 
his brother died, he could only say : 

‘* We were very good friends, of very different 
ways of thinking. I had not been within side his 
lawn gates (three miles off) these dozen years 
(no fault of his), and I did not enter them at 
his Funeral—which you will very likely, and 
properly, think wrong.” 

Not that he was inaccessible. But he would 
not cheer his solitude at the cost of his 
friends. No, not if he had to spend even 
Christmas alone. 

‘*As I can’t read Books, Plays, Pictures, &c., 
and don’t see People, I feel, when a Man 
comes, ‘ that I have all to ask and nothing to 
tell; and one doesn’t like to make a Pump of 
a Friend.’ ” 

So he was delighted to see visitors if they 
were on their way elsewhither, but he 
frankly did not think it worth their while 
to visit him on purpose. And this was 
from unaffected diffidence, not from scorn 
of others. When he really thought they 
could derive benefit from it, his hospitality 
was free and ready. Witness his con- 


siderate kindness to some (unnamed) youn 
London clerk whose work was an 
whose holidays were brief. At Easter and 
in August—at Woodbridge or at Alde- 
burgh—at home or in lodgings—he has the 
lad as guest. Charles Keene, too— a man 
who can reverence, though a droll in Punch” 
—has hearty welcome: ‘ we shall scramble 
on somehow.” 

Certain habits and peculiarities no doubt 
were produced by this mode of existence. 
On one of them—the setting his tumbler of 
grog upon the floor—Mrs. Kemble had 
animadverted. And two years later her 
rebuke would have been still appropriate, 
as he confesses with compunction, expressed 
only by italics. He had had a pleasant 
evening with a very old friend, “ finishing 
with a nice little Supper, and some hot grog 
(for me), which I carried back to the fire, 
and set on the carpet.” 

His observation of himself and of others 

was keen and uncompromising. Ile noted 
his own “relish of the saltness of time,” 
and remarks shrewdly upon details of 
manners. Thus, after Tennyson’s visit, he 
says : 
**I suppose I may never see him again; and 
so I suppose we both thought as the Rail carried 
him off; and each returned to his ways as if 
scarcely diverted from them. Age again! 
I liked Hallam much; unaffected, unpretend- 
ing—no Slang—none of young England’s non- 
chalance—speaking of his Father as ‘ Papa,’ 
and tending him with great Care, Love, and 
Discretion.” 


He will not palter with his high ideal of 
character even in favour of those whom 
he most admires. He maintains it, in 
one particular, to the disadvantage of 
Tennyson and Thackeray, both of whom 
he reverences ‘‘on this side idolatry ’’—as 
Ben Jonson did Shakspere. Speaking of 
the captain of his lugger from whom he had 
parted, ‘“‘I thought he did very wrongly— 
Drink among other things—but he did not 
think he did wrong: a different morality 
from ours,” he adds: 


“When Tennyson was with me, whose portrait 
hangs in my house, in company with those of 
Thackeray, and this Man (the three greatest 
men I have known), I thought that both 
Tennyson and Thackeray were inferior to him 
in respect of thinking of themselves. When 
Tennyson was telling me of how The Quarterly 
abused him (humorously too), and desirous of 
knowing why one did not care for his later 
works, &c., I thought that if he had lived an 
active Life, as Scott and Shakspere; or even 
shot, drunk, and played the Devil as Byron, he 
would have done much more, and talked about 
it much less. ‘ You know,’ said Scott to Lock- 
hart, ‘that I don’t care a Curse about what I 
write,’ and one sees he did not. I don’t believe 
it was far otherwise with Shakspere.” 


One sees that the recluse did not make fair 
allowance for the influence of a more self- 
conscious time than Scott’s. 

Neither is he lenient to shortcomings in 
the work of his friends. Tennyson’s dramas 
he could not admire (‘The Cup” was a 
“lame imitation of Shakspere”), and the 
new volume of Ballads in 1880 was “ far 
preferable to his later things, though far 
inferior to those of near forty years ago: 
and so, I think, scarce wanted.” He did 





(not care for Old Kensington a quarter as 
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much as the earlier Village on the Cliff, which 
he “ doted on.” 

Of works which did not please him, a 
long list might be made from these letters. 
The catalogue has some surprising items. 
Goethe’s Faust, read in Hayward’s transla- 
tion, fares no better with him than with Cole- 
ridge. His “ instincts are against” George 
Eliot’s books, and after trial he ‘‘ cannot 
relish them at all.” Once he says he has not 
yet found appetite for Annie Thackeray. “‘Is 
it that one recoils from making so many new 
acquaintances in Novels?” Even of Scott 
he believes that he should not care for the 
English novels ; but he soon tries Kenilworth 
again, and finds it ‘‘a wonderful drama,” 
and long after he is nibbling at the 
Nigel— not every night, because he does 
not wish to eat his cake too soon.” Of 
Holman Hunt he says, “I have no faith in 
your works of Art done on Theory and 
Principle” — under which ruling Words- 
worth and Wagner are condemned. He 
could never relish the writings of Helps, 
‘“‘amiable and sensible as they are.” 
Though he admired Corneille, ‘ Racine 
n’était pas son homme”—neither could 
he be brought to enjoy Gil Blas nor La 
Fontaine. 

In histrionics he was hard to please. Kean 
was a genius—but Macready? “ having 
no intuition into character, no observation 
of those about him—how could he be a 
great Actor’®” Irving’s Hamlet (which 
Spedding called ‘‘hideous’”’) he thought 
incomparably the worst he had _ ever 
witnessed; and when the prince said to 
Horatio, “ Something too much of this,” 
Fitzgerald so far forgot his manners as to 
call from the pit door: ‘‘ A good deal too 
much !” 

His remarks on literature are often 
happy. He has a very suggestive com- 
parison of Béranger with Burns, to the 
advantage of the Scot, and gives two 
interesting notes on Bonnie Doon. One, 
that Tennyson, walking by Doonside, “ fell 
into a Passion of Tears—and A. T. not 
given to the melting mood at all.” The 
other, that a bereaved poor woman, out- 
side the Bungay coach, was talking of her 
loss with some resignation, till the coach 
happened to pull up by a roadside inn. “A 
little Bird was singing somewhere ; the poor 
Woman then broke into Tears, and said, 
‘I could bear anything but that.’” Fitz- 
gerald adds, ‘‘I daresay she had never 
even heard of Burns: but he had heard 
the little Bird that he knew would go to all 
Hearts in Sorrow.” 

He had an eye for likeness in difference, 
‘scarce feeling a change” from Keats’s 
love-letters to Oatullus. He liked definite 
and final judgments in things literary, and 

rized Lowell’s criticism for that reason. 

@ was open to new impressions. He could 
call Rogers ‘‘that old Beast” without 
scruple; but when he came to “relish” 
him—his favourite word—he confessed the 
fact. He admitted that Dickens’ men and 
women “act and talk already after a more 
obsolete fashion than Shakspere’s,” but 
regarded their author as “a mighty Bene- 
factor to Mankind—as distinct, if not as 

t a piece of pure genius as was born in 
tratford—sometimes inspired to create like 





a little God Almighty.” He would rather 
have his “hundred delightful caricatures 
than Thackeray’s half-dozen terrible photo- 

ap 9 
or vitzgerald’s special studies are almost 
unmentioned, being referred to only under 
compulsion, as when he would dedicate his 
Agamemnon to Mrs. Kemble, or would 
present her friend (who had asked for it) 
with a copy of his Calderon; but the 
declaring or the discussing of his tastes 
furnishes the subject of much of the corre- 
spondence. To his favourite authors he is 
constant—Orabbe for the fall of the leaf, 
and Mme. de Sévigné for the spring, and 
Don Quixote always—which is appropriate. 
Neither the Don nor Boccaccio could, he 
thought, be tasted aright save in their 
native languages. The Sévigné 
“‘ now occupies Montaigne’s place in my room— 
wih ~snaiiies she onl « lover vf Mon- 
taigne, and with a spice of his free thought 
and speech in her. I am sometimes vext I 
never made her acquaintance till last year 
(1875); but perhaps it was as well to have 
such an acquaintance reserved for one’s latter 
years.” 

Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries is “a book worth 
having—worth buying,” he says ; and calls 
the author ‘‘ my dear Sainte-Beuve.” 

To Scott he is ever loyal, defending him 
against Carlyle’s facile criticism, that he 
fashions men from the skin inwards. To 
Abbotsford he made the pilgrimage he had 
vowed for thirty years, and was not dis- 
appointed with the substantial house and 
the well-planned grounds—‘‘ the woods he 
planted well grown, and that dear Tweed 
running and murmuring still, as on the day 
of his death.” He would have gone to 
Les Rochers for Sévigné’s sake, only there is 
no admittance there now. To be “ at Strat- 
ford is an event in one’s life.” 

Shakspere, as is fitting, has his supreme 
allegiance. He regrets that his friend 
Spedding had not given bis life-work to 
Shaksperian criticism instead of to Bacon, 
for whose 
‘* vindication so little has been done by the 
sacrifice of forty years of such a life as 
Spedding’s. Positively all the new material 
which Spedding has produced makes against 
rather than for Bacon.” 

Fitzgerald owns that he was somewhat 
prejudiced in Spedding’s favour when he 
was defending his Shaksperian notes, 
from the belief that “old Jem _ is 
Shakspere’s Prophet, and must be right.” 
Strange that he could not take delight in 
the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” though read to him 
by Aldis Wright, on New Year’s Day, 1881. 
But he had been alone all Christmas. He 
has a beautiful word upon that Stratford 
visit : 

*« Tt was not the Town itself, or even the Caurch, 
that touched me most: but the old Foot-paths 
over the Fields which He must have crossed 
three Centuries ago.” 

This echoes Shakspere’s own thought about 
the “ holy fields” and the ‘“ blessed feet” 
of the ‘‘ one greater Man” (1 Henry IV. i.). 

One pleasant trait in Fitzgerald is his 
eagerness to do justice all round in the spirit 
of honest Griffith. He will stand up for 
Chorley (a mere acquaintance whom he re- 
membered as a “‘little waspish dilettante”’), 





that Fanny Kemble may not have, or keep, 
too slight an opinion of him. ‘ You said 
once that Mendelssohn laughed at him: 
then he ought not.” He does not wholly 
approve Froude’s book on Carlyle; but he 
resists the set made against the work, and 
will not hear its author spoken of as “ play. 
ing Iago,” since the biography has even 
heightened his opinion of Carlyle—an 
opinion steadfastly lenient and kindly. 

Fitzgerald’s way of life was simple. A 
blunder in quotation throws a side-light 
upon his ideas about money. Portia had, 
he says, ‘more than £500 a year, which 
Becky Sharp thinks enough to be very 
virtuous upon.” Becky set a higher price 
upon virtue: £5000 a year was her 
figure. Near the end of the letters we 
read of an ‘‘ old housekeeper ”’ whose severe 
illness dismayed the “little household.” A 
recent critic has told us that Fitzgerald 
‘kept no servant, and did not live at all 
like a gentleman.” The first part of the 
sentence is not correct as to this time of his 
life, and its end could not be correct for any 
time. His mind was gentle—noscitur a 
sociis. Were not Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Spedding, Allen, and the late Master of 
Trinity among his friends? And he had 
other friends too. He says once that he 
would not be surprised if Dandie Dinmont 
or Mme. de Sévigné walked into his room, 
adding, “‘I suppose it is scarce right to 
live so among Shadows; but—after near 
seventy years so passed—que voulez-vous ?” 

Fitzgerald was attacked by bronchitis in 
June, 1874, and the decline of his health 
may he traced through the correspondence. 
In 1875 he was not well all the summer. 
“I say I begin to ‘smell the ground,’ which 
you will think all fancy.’ As time went 
on, old memories recurred with the force 
symptomatic of decay; and he wistfully 
watched the health of his contemporaries. 
In the spring of 1882 he certainly feels 
“as if some of the internal timbers were 
shaken,” and in November he is arranging 
‘* post-mortem papers.” Next May there is 
a sort of bequest of a valued letter to Mrs. 
Kemble, and, indeed, his own next letter is 
the last. It chronicles a visit to Carlyle’s 
statue and house, and the receipt of John 
Ward’s diary, with notices of Shakspere 
therein. Charles Keone is leaving and his 
two nieces are coming; ‘‘and then the 
Longest Day will come.” To him it came, 
ten days before the common reckoning, 
suddenly, at his friend Crabbe’s Norfolk 
rectory of Merton. His memory is ever 
green in his own works, few and choice, 
and in the amaranthine tribute of Tiresias. 

The portrait of Fitzgerald looks a good 
likeness, but that of Fanny Kemble should 
surely have been contemporary with the 
correspondence—a copy, say, of the photo- 
graph for which such elaborate instructions 
were given. 

The great drawback to the enjoyment of 
these letters is that we do not get the replies. 
Are they reserved for a future delight? Let 
us hope that, soon, the ‘‘ wheel may come full 
circle.” But even as it is, we have 
cause to be thankful to the late George 
Bentley and to the living editor, Mr. Aldis 


Wright. 
R. C. Browne. 
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Personality, Human and Divine, being the 
Bampton Lectures for the year 1894. By 
J. R. Illingworth. (Macmillans.) 


A REVIEWER does well to be wary when a 
book at first reading captures his judgment, 
and by the interest of its subject, the sug- 
gestiveness of its method, and the charm of 
its style suspends for a time the watchful- 
ness of his critical faculty. A volume more 
likely to do this than Mr. Illingworth’s 
Bampton Lectures we have not often met 
with, and it is hard for the critic to restrain 
his first impulse to rush into print with 
impetuous praise. Mr. Illingworth has 
given us a real book. The making of 
it, we suspect, has taken him all his 
life. Upon every page we find evidence 
that the book has lain in the author's 
mind for years, until its arrangement 
has become obvious and natural to him, 
and each argument has found its proper 
place and space, very reader will 
make his own selection of sentences, para- 
graphs, and pages which he would prefer 
to see expanded or emphasised. Every 
reader, that is to say, will find some 
original arguments originally or strikingly 
stated. But Mr. Illingworth has known his 
own arguments long enough and well 
enough to have no favourites, but to treat 
them all alike, impartially placing them in 
their logical order, and giving each its 
logical emphasis. His book, in consequence, 
is admirably compact and concentrated. 
It is also exceptional in charm of style. 
Its compactness has none of the baldness of 
an analysis. Mr. Illingworth has waited 
and pondered till the best words have come 
tohim. Most writers indicate their aim by 
half a dozen arrows planted near the centre ; 
Mr. Illingworth tolerates only one, which 
has found the gold. His style in conse- 
quence produces an impression at once of 
restraint and mellowness, like good szulp- 
ture. We must add that, behind the 
restraint of the style and the severe effort to 
use language, not to hide or to exaggerate, 
but to convey thought as far as may be 
accurately, there is felt implicit the passion 
of the thinker who has found his system, 
and of the prophet who has received his 
message. 

Mr. Illingworth informs us in his preface 
that his book makes no claim to originality. 
It would be part of a thorough criticism to 
inquire into the reasonableness of this 
disclaimer. The admirably chosen Catena 
of illustrations which, according to the use 
of the Bampton Lecturer, is appended to 
the volume, suggests that its argument 
1s, after all, a mere patchwork, selected 
by. the method of Lotze, from Plato, 
Aristotle, Aquinas, and Kant, with ad- 
ditions from the Fathers, the English 
Hegelians, and Dr. Martineau. The critic 
whose erudition and maturity of judgment 
shall enable him to get above Mr. Llling- 
worth, and appraise accurately his debt to 
his predecessors, will not easily be found. 
The present reviewer has no qualifications 
for the task. But English philosophy 
has suffered sufficiently from “ original” 
philosophers. The aim of philosophy is not 
to be original, but to be right. The labour 
of finding the few needles in the “ original” 





philosopher’s bundles of hay is immense, 
and ought to be done by the philosopher 
himself before he presents his wares in 
the market-place. The originality of Mr. 
Illingworth’s book, as of every spiritual 
and intellectual work, depends upon the grip 
of the author’s mind upon his subject. If 
the ore of his material has fused and “ run ” 
the book is personal and therefore original, 
wherever the ore may have come from. 
From the book itself we extract this argu- 
ment for its originality. And there is a 
second. It is essential to the appeal made 
by the author to a select and representa- 
tive experience that he should adduce, if 
possible, the witness of all the intellectual 
and spiritual kings of the race; but he 
insists further that the creed he expounds 
cannot be grasped intellectually, still less 
believed spiritually, by anything less than 
the whole man, and quite consistently, there- 
fore, there is an autobiographicnl note in his 
book. Itis thus from one point of view un- 
deniably original: throughout the Lectures 
the impression is quite unobtrusively and 
almost unconsciously conveyed that the 
writer has lived his own arguments, if the 
phrase may pass, and not only thought 
them or merely felt them. 

The whole argument of the Lectures is 
founded upon the saying, that it is ‘ from 
the intense consciousness of our own real 
existence as persons that the conception of 
reality takes its rise in our minds,” or, in 
Mr. Illingworth’s own phrase, upon the 
intuition that ‘‘ personality is the gateway 
through which all knowledge must inevit- 
ably pass.” It often happens that a phil- 
osopher’s system fails to convert us, because 
we do not share the philosopher’s funda- 
mental conviction; and we are all of us, 
philosophers included, inclined to imagine 
that other men share our own fundamental 
convictions. Mr. Illingworth, we think, has 
not sufficiently insisted upon his dogma, that 
reality is to be conceived not from the things 
outside us which we touch or lift, but from 
our own personalities. The man in the street 
is continually tempted to connect reality only 
with what he sees and handles; and Mr. 
Illingworth ought to have attacked this 
intuition at greater length, and given his 
own profounder and more rational dogma a 
fuller and more emphatic exposition. But 
if we grant the initial proposition, we have 
rarely read more satisfactory or more per- 
suasive pieces of argument than Lecture IT., 
which analyses human personality, or Lec- 
ture IV., which expounds the personality of 
God. The first five Lectures, which care- 
fully define the growth and nature of human 
personality, and then give content to the 
doctrine of the Trinity by treating that 
doctrine as an attempt to conceive of God’s 
personality, form an argument for the reality 
of God singularly persuasive. The analysis 
of human personality is not only in itself a 
masterly piece of philosophical writing, but 
it subtly corresponds to the equally able 
chapter on God’s personality, so that the 
saying of Clement of Alexandria comes 
into our minds before we notice the 
writer’s use of it, ‘‘If anyone know him- 
self, he shall know God.” The argu- 
ment is the more persuasive because 
Mr. Illingworth is Catholic in the strictest 





sense of the word. In the endeavour to 
establish his main contention, that human 
personality is ‘‘a spiritual thing,” he does 
not ignore or depreciate any kind of testi- 
mony. His pages on the position, that the 
attempt ‘‘to define in order to guard. . . the 
divine humanity of Christ” of necessity 
deepened and evidenced man’s sense of his 
own personality, are not less carefully com- 
posed than the paragraphs which summarise 
the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle, and are 
scarcely less suggestive and interesting than 
the remarks on St. Augustine, Luther, and 
Kant, who are chosen as men whose works 
make epochs in the progress of the race 
towards a realisation of personality. 

The author’s use of evolutionary theories 
is a distinguishing feature of his Lectures. 
He is careful to trace the evolution of the 
conception of both human and divine per- 
sonality, insisting that 


‘‘there is no necessary connexion whatever 
between the scientific use of evolution as an 
exhibition of nature’s method, and its material- 
istic misuse as a disproof of nature’s mind.” 
For ‘‘the truth of astronomical discoveries is 
not affected by the fact that the faculty which 
makes them could not formerly count four.” 


Lectures VI. and VII. are specially devoted 
to an investigation of the nature of religious 
instincts in prehistoric times and in pre- 
Christian religions. The narrow view which 
denies any measure of inspiration to savage 
or non-Christian religions is condemned— 
‘‘the world’s religion is too much of a piece 
to be torn asunder in this way”; and there 
are some excellent paragraphs on the essen- 
tial nature of prophetic inspiration, The 
concluding Lecture, No. VIII., on the divine 
humanity of Christ, appropriately crowns 
and summarises the argument of the whole 
book. 

We have most inadequately criticised a 
volume upon which unusual pains have been 
bestowed. The book deals with so many 
interesting and vital questions, and is, 
moreover, so crowded with sayings which 
arrest our attention, that the reviewer finds 
it hard to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole argument. We should be wrong if 
we omitted to call attention to the very 
honest and clear discussion of agnosticism 
in Lecture V., with its conclusion that 
“ average agnosticism is in one or other of 
the many ways above described of moral 
origin.” The agnostic himself will, if he 
be wise, accept the conclusion. 

Of many general remarks which the 
volume suggests to us we will only make 
one. The Lectures are written by one of 
the contributors to Lux Mundi, and might 
therefore be considered as a contribution to 
religious thought from the advanced guard 
of the High Church party. It is conse- 
quently of great interest to us to notice 
that almost every page of Mr. Lllingworth’s 
book will appeal most powerfully to the 
thoughtful Low Churchman. Every far- 
seeing Christian will rejoice at the phe- 


nomenon. 
Ronatp Bayne. 
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The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Edited by 
J. H. Lupton, B.D. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. ) 


IpEAL commonwealths give the philosopher 
a convenient setting in which to portray 
his own ideas. He can there exhibit, with- 
out expressly advocating, views for which 
his age is not yet ripe. By pointing to an 
extreme, he can represent some new step in 
progress as being but in the mean, and so 
remove some of the apprehensions that 
innovation justly awakens in conservative 
mankind. Against the intolerance of estab- 
lished religion and law these fanciful forms 
afford no protection; but by their means 
public opinion, intolerant of ideas too far 
advanced, may be taken unawares. By 
merely uttering his new conceptions with- 
out commendation, perhaps even with 
apparent condemnation, the reformer can 
sow seed, from which no fruit is to be 
expected till a later age. Use and famili- 
arity are powerful agents; and by their 
aid the world learns to accept ideas which 
in their first novelty it would infallibly 
have rejected. Hence it is that in some 
points these ideal states are purposely over- 
drawn, and we are frequently in doubt how 
far they are to be taken seriously. Many 
innovations, doubtless, are directly recom- 
mended; but such sweeping reforms as 
the communism of the Republic, or even the 
milder communism of Utopia, are probably 
only the representation of an extreme. 

The historical value of such ideals is, 
therefore, that they show the tendencies of 
thought rather than the direct aims of the 
age fronrwhich they emanate. Sir Thomas 
More could never have desired, much less 
have considered possible, the realisation of 
such a constitution as the Utopian ‘ weal 
publique.” But in the “talke of Hytho 
daye”’ he could censure, either directly or 
indirectly, the crying evils of his time: the 
growth of sheep-farming and the increase 
of beggary, the unprincipled wars and 
marriages of princes, the exactions and 
usurpations of the Church, and could indi- 
cate the ideals of peace, toleration, and 
higher morality, at which the best of the 
reformers were aiming. 

The interest of the Utopia will never 
grow less, and to Englishmen it will 
always be valuable, if only for the light it 
throws upon the character of its author. 
A standard edition of the book has long 
been desired; and no better editor could 
have been found than Mr. Lupton, who has 
already done such good work in the Refor- 
mation period. Early printed books, with 
their multitudinous misprints and abbrevia- 
tions, require almost as judicious study as 
do MSS.; and Mr. Lupton rightly decides 
‘to treat the Utopia with something of the 
same exact care that is looked for, as a 
matter of course, in editing a classical 
author.” 

He prints parallel to one another the 
Froben text of March, 1518, in which the 
Utopia appeared revised and corrected, 
though substantially the same as in the 
first edition; and Ralph Robynson’s trans- 
lation in the first issue (1551), which has 
never before been reprinted. Robynson’s 
merit as a translator lies in the spirit and 





vigour of his style. In accuracy of scholar- 
ship he is far inferior to Burnet, particu- 
larly in such difficult passages as the 
philosophical discussion of pleasure. He 
also ives himself a free hand without 
feeling bound to follow the Latin closely ; 
and to express a shade of meaning he fre- 
quently expands his sentences considerably. 
Thus, misert (p. 53) becomes “ pore, sylie, 
wretched soules ”’ ; convicia (p. 75) appears as 
‘chiding, skolding, railing, and reviling”’; 
and auguria (p. 279) is translated with a 
fulness of definition that would be more in 
place in a dictionary. But the interest of 
Robynson’s version is that it presents us 
with English of an early period, resembling 
closely that of Ascham’s Zoxophilus and the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI., to which 
it approximates in date. For this purpose 
the first edition is naturally to be preferred, 
since even in the second issue (1556) we find 
a tendency to smooth down the language 
and remove “olde moughteaten wordes.” 
For instance, ‘‘behated” is changed to 
“lightly estemed,” ‘‘a good sorte of ” to 
‘‘certen,” ‘‘ angerlye”’ to ‘ displeasauntly,” 
“ quicke ” to “ liuing.” 

Mr. Lupton has done his part well and 
thoroughly. The texts, both English and 
Latin, have been carefully edited, with a 
small apparatus criticus and occasional com- 
parisons with later editions other than 
those that he particularly considers. He 
has produced them with all their original 
setting of prefatory letters, appendices 
and marginal notes, which last often 
afford clues to the meaning of the text. 
While discovering great knowledge of 
the period, he avoids the temptation to 
excessive annotation and illustration, into 
which so many commentators are led by 
their learning. In his admirable introduc- 
tions, he describes the Life of More and the 
circumstances that gave rise to the Utopia, 
and gives a brief comparison between this 
and other ideal commonwealths. In the 
notes he has been at pains to illustrate the 
text by reference to More’s Life and other 
works, and also to those contemporary 
writers with whom More was in close sym- 
pathy. He discusses the extent to which 
More may have drawn his circumstantial 
detail from the England and London of his 
day, and traces the derivations of names to 
an almost fanciful degree. He has care- 
fully followed out quotations and allusions 
to their sources, suggesting the foundations 
of a large and interesting study, which 
should examine accurately the materials at 
the disposal of the early humanists and 
the use they made of them. 

When work has been carefully done, it is 
more pleasant to praise than to find fault. 
But in a scholarly edition we are entitled to 
demand fastidious accuracy of detail. There 
are a fow insignificant misprints and some 
positive errors. Ina note on p. xxvi. it is 
stated that M. Vander Haeghen has found 
no earlier edition of the Hncomium Moriae 
than the Strasburg issue of August, 1511. 
But M. Vander Haeghen actually mentions 
the first edition (Paris, Gourmont), to which 
he assigns the questionable date of circa 1509. 
On p. xxxvii., Taprobane is, by a curious 
confusion, explained as Cyprus. On p. 98, 
a sentence of the Latin has been omitted, 





In his note on the length of the Anyder 
(p. 127), Mr. Lupton seems to have over- 
looked the fact that octoginta is the reading 
of the Latin, which Robynson has somehow 
turned into xxiiij. (xxiij. in this edition by 
misprint). The error seems inexplicable, 
and might perhaps give a clue to the 
text that Robynson had before him in 
translating. 

There is a lack of uniformity in quoting 
authorities, which entails some difficulty on 
the reader. For instance, in quoting from 
Erasmus’ Letters, Mr. Lupton refers some- 
times to the Leyden Corpus, sometimes to 
the London edition of 1642, and sometimes 
even to Brewer's Calendar of Letters and 
Papers. On p.29 Mr. Lupton is puzzled 
by the expression ‘‘ a benche coueryd wyth 
— torues,” by which Robynson trans- 

tes ‘* scamno cespitibus herbers constrato,” 
In agricultural Latin, scamnum is used for 
a bank of earth, and so Burnet translates 
it. Despite the evidence of the woodcut in 
the Froben edition, to which not much 
importance is to be attached, perhaps 
Robynson also may have understood a 
bank, as he has a similar vowel change in 
*“‘ bende” for “‘ band ” (p. 259). 

Mr. Lupton’s own translation is not 
entirely faultless. On p. xcii. he joins coran 
to hic agens, and renders it ‘‘when he was 
himself known to be staying here”; but 
the sense is better if coram be taken with 
probauerit, and translated ‘‘in person,” as 
on the previous page. Again, on p. Ixxxi., 
‘‘ worth all other medical lore put together,” 
is too strong a translation for instar omnis 
medicinae ; on the other hand, “ unprinci- 
pled” is rather a colourless rendering for 
so uncommon a word as planicarum, 
p. lxxxvii., and on p. 316 formandis should 
be “ training” rather than “ appointing.” 

Perfect accuracy is easier to preach than 
to practise ; and no one would expect to find 
it, even in so conscientious an edition as the 
present. But where a book seems likely to 
take a permanent position, as the standard 
issue of a classic, it is the province of 
criticism to suggest corrections, even of 
trifles, with a view to subsequent revision 
when a second edition is called for. 

P. S. Auten. 








Life and Correspondence of Thomas Valpy 
French, First Bishop of Lahore. By 
Herbert Birks. In 2 vols. (John Murray.) 


To know a man when you see him is not so 
easy as it seems. Bishop French was dis- 
tinctly no genius, he would have smiled to 
hear himself called a hero, and if told that 
he was a saint, would have taken humbly 
to his knees. Singularly unassuming, he 
was one of the good men who “ make the 
earth wholesome”; and the story of his 
life was worth the telling. It is told s0 
conscientiously by Mr. Birks as to need a 
conscientious listener. The on ge 
honesty of purpose is conspicuous ; and 10 
his oe Be Pat. to make his book a faithful 
portrait, he has at least given us a portfolio 
of sketches from which we may complete 
the picture for ourselves. Even in the life 
of an evangelist, heredity will have its 
share: scholar, “saint,” and toiler are all 
foreshadowed. But from what source did 
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the “apostle” draw the very pith and 
marrow of his character: the instinct of the 
pioneer, the restless, consuming energy, 
pressing always on to unbroken seed-lands, 
and unfruitful plains ? 

It was in a missionary atmosphere that 
French ate his bread and milk. Of his 
childhood we are told just enough to make 
nine mothers out of ten pronounce the boy 
a prig, and not enough to make us sure 
that they would be wrong. We breathe 
more freely in the Rugby air. Cross at 
the Lexicon, Pownall with the crib, and 
French to tip the construe, takes us back 
to Tom Brown. In Euclid, “‘ nothing could 
make French understand a proposition,” 
but he already showed signs of the pro- 
ficiency in Latin composition which at 
Oxford was to carry off the “‘ Chancellor’s 
Prize” (sic). Neither at Rugby nor at Oxford 
—where, in 1846, he took his First in the 
brilliant company of Bright, Conington, 


Cookson, and Giffard Palgrave—had the | p 


real stuff in him come out. As we are told 
by Dr. Bright : 
Nobody ... would have deemed it possible 


that the quiet-looking scholar, not much like 
the usual public-school type, undoubtedly able, 
ey ale would one day ae 
a character that might remind Churchmen an 
Christians of those who had associated the 
name of missionary with such words as ‘ heroic’ 
and ‘ apostolic.’ ”’ 

French waxed by working ; indeed, we seem 
hardly to know the real man until he had 
become a bishop. We may not here speak 
of the inner workings of his soul, his self- 
abasement, and his ‘missionary call.” 
Est et fideli tuta silentio merces. His letters 
breathe tender, holy thoughts, and teem 
with comfort for the sore at heart. The 
reserved, sensitive lad broadened into the 
man who won undying honour in the 
Fort at Agra in Fifty-seven, and later 
gained his war-medal at Kandahar. He 
speaks out his mind in high places, in- 
sisting on the manly consideration due to 
native servants, and obtaining for the soldier 
his Sunday rest. ‘If there is a forlorn hope 
to be _ we = follow ~ to a a 
was the proud recognition an artillery 
colonel, - full mess, of the Section shown 
by French during an outbreak of cholera 
at Mian Mir. We all know, and to know 
is to love, 

“those fine young fellows you meet in any 
Indian cantonment—men as plucky, honour- 
able, and straight as you could wish for, but 
who don’t think so much of a deeper existence 
as they might.” 

They, too, knew their man : 

“Several of these lads have told me, not per- 
haps directly, but more or less plainly, how 
the revelation Bishop French could not help 
giving everybody of his own big, chivalrous 
heart made them feel better men, and do their 
round of parade, or stables, or whatever came 
to their hand, with a keener sense of duty.” 


Is not this “‘ making the earth wholesome” ? 
Like the Poure Persone: 
“ This noble ensample to his shepe he yaf, 
That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught.” 
French’s travels rival the travels of St. 
Paul or St. Thomas. A spiritual Uhlan, 
he is always to the front, always on duty, 
never seeming to take rest. He is about 





his Master’s business, never sparing or 
thinking of himself. “Know him!” said 
the Dean of Westminster, ‘“‘of course I 
did. He is well worthy to be named with 
Livingstone. I could not have refused him 
a monument in the Abbey!” His lonely 
grave is in Muscat. To him had been 
showed what is good: to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with his God. 
Who among us dare say that his labours 
were in vain? The pity of it is that so 
much noble force should seem to have spent 
itself without result. He was no organiser. 
His College of St. John at Agra and his 
Divinity College at Lahors should bear 
ripe harvests. He breathed new life into 
the cantonments of his diocese. But 
throughout his long career in India, 
and during his aah of duty—he took 
no rest—at home, the desire of his 
heart was to evangelise; his cry, “‘ If any 
work is missionary work, it is that of 
ing.” His writings show that his 
disappointments were continuous and keen. 
It may be that he lacked the deep iniel- 
lectual sympathies of Heber, and that he 
was not equipped by nature or by training 
for encounters with the Vedantist and the 
Sufi on their own ground; and by the 
dogmatic Suni he would be met with a 
fervour as boiling as his own. The fact 
appears to be that preaching is not the 
weapon, nor a crusade the method, by 
which our missionaries are to make their 
way. Their position is the logical outcome 
of our rule; their efforts are beyond all 
praise ; but if they would not court failure, 
missionaries, like ordinary men, must adapt 
their means to their end. 

On laying down the Life and Correspond- 
ence of this brave Christian soldier, we feel 
that he fell in leading a forlorn hope; and 
we seem to hear a whisper, ‘‘ Was it, after 


all, forlorn ?” 
H. B. Harrnerton, 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Desire of the Moth, In 2 vols. By Capel 
Vane. (Bentley.) 

The Unwritten Law. By Blanche Loftus 
Tottenham. (A. & OC. Black.) 

The Story of Ulla. By Edwin Lester Arnold. 
(Longmans. ) 

Tuxter’s Little Maid. 
(Cassells. ) 

A Son of the Plains. 
(Macmillans. ) 

The Heretic’s Daughter, By Maud Wyeth 
Wyndham. (Tylston & Edwards.) 

By Thrasna River. By Shan F. Bullock. 
(Ward Lock & Bowden.) 

The Miracle: a Comedy of Sentiment. 
Paul Oreswick. (Sandes & Co.) 

Wilmot’s Child. By Atey Nyne. 
Unwin.) 

Ir The Desire of the Moth is Capel Vane’s first 

book, as would appear to be the case, it 

is certainly 4 creditable production. The 

story has a modern note about it, and, in 

common with so many tales of the day, 

looks full in the face the terrible facts of 

hereditary tendencies. Luigia Daubigny 


By G. B. Burgin. 


By Arthur Paterson. 


By 


(Fisher 


is congenitally frail—her mother had been 
faithless before her; and when the Squire 
of Rodney asks her in marriage her father 
feels it to be his duty to warn him that in 

ing her he is running a great risk. 
We see enough of Luigia to gather that she 
might conceivably remain faithful to the 
man who had engaged her passions, for she 
is a creature of passion. The opening of 
the story reveals her to us asachild. She 
is clever and individual ; she has wide-open 
eyes, which seem to be sweeping the range 
of the future, and she shows the promise of 
a beautiful voice. When she marries 
Rodney, she is still outside the pale 
of womanly comprehension. The squire is 
old enough to be her grandfather, and it is 
asa daughter she wants to live with him. 
The instinctive desire to protect this lovely 
creature lures Rodney to his destruction. 
Confident in his own strength and affection, 
he does not see that his conduct is in- 
evitably overshadowed by tragedy. Soon 
Luigia meets the man who is to appeal to her 
—Lord Egan—who knows how to play upon 
her sensuous nature until he has blown the 
smoulder of desire into the flame of per- 
formance. The husband knows that her 
heart is possessed; but he does not dream 
that she has yielded herself to her lover. 
But he discovers that truth soon enough, 
and with the discovery receives his death 
wound. The author is to be congratulated 
upon the way in which the final scene be- 
tween husband and wife is managed. Lord 
Egan takes her away, and would have 
married her ; but the news of her husband’s 
death acts as a moral tonic, and she 
begins the futile task of retracing her 
path. She is spared the misery of encounter- 
ing step by step the spectre of the irre- 
versible, a fate we are made to feel was 
reserved for her had she lived. The story 
is clever, realistic, and it sounds now and 
— the true note of pathos. It is well 
— d, and, despite its theme, is free from 
offence. 


Miss Loftus Tottenham’s tale of Connaught 
convinces us that she knows Ireland well. 
The Unwritten Law has a decided Hibernian 
flavour from beginning to end, and it is as 
full of complexities and dissensions as things 
Irish are wont to be. Rose Regan loves 
Brian Dermot, but her father Terence had 
designed her for Ned Donelly. Terence 
has opposed a popular movement in his 
district, and this is reason enough for Brian, 
the slighted lover, to join the agitation. 
The day before Rose and Brian have 
arranged to be married, Brian is thrown 
into prison and poor Rose awaits at the 
ch for a bridegroom who cometh not. 
Her grief is turned into anguish in that 
she is to become a mother, and to save her 
honour she marries Ned. But Brian is 
released earlier than she had anticipated, 
and then the seeds of tragedy begin to bear 
their ugly crop. The tale is distinctly 
interesting, and it is told with spirit and 
skill. 

Mr. Lester Arnold’s volume shows that 
its author can take a wide range, and 
that he can acquit himself admirably as a 
practitioner of the difficult art of writing 





short stories. The one which gives its 
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title to the book deals with the deeds and 
misdeeds of the Vikings. It is strong and 
imaginative, and narrates in prose a story, 
variants of which Mr. Matthew Hale tells 
us so alluringly on canvas. Ulla has lead 
his crew to raid the Northumbrian shores, 
and in the absence of the men of a town 
they carry off all the women, who are 
given to his followers as booty to be 
divided among them. Ulla little dreams 
that in so doing he is delivering Skulla, the 
woman he loves, to these sea wolves. How- 
ever, she and he are spared the worst. 
Skulla is hidden in a burning tower, and 
Ulla arrives too late to rescue her. A strong 
tale is entitled ‘‘The Vengeance of Dun- 
garvan.” In ‘‘A Dreadful Night” Mr. 
Arnold tells of a hunter who slipped into a 
pit and is fawned upon by a pack of wolves, 
who instinctively look upon him as their 
deliverer. It must be allowed that the 
incident is somewhat far-fetched, and that 
the horrors are piled up without com- 
punction. Still, it is an original conception 
and told with no little power. 


Mr. Burgin writes unaffectedly and 
brightly ; but after the high promise of Zhe 
Dance at the Four Corners his latest story is 
somewhat disappointing, though there are 
few points of resemblance between the two 
books. Here we have a tale of humble life 
in Bloomsbury, and it needs genius to make 
such tales acceptable. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tuxter keep a shop ; the woman is a vixen, 
the man is simply a henpecked husband. 
When his niece palms her child, whom she 
is unable to keep herself, upon the Tuxter 
couple the situation becomes acute. Mrs. 
'Tuxter resents the intrusion of her husband’s 
relative upon her, and, to balance matters, 
adopts a boy, a perfect enfant terrible. The 
dénouement is sufficiently obvious. Certainly 
in Mrs. Tuxter Mr. Burgin has presented a 
strongly-drawn character. 


Mr. Arthur Paterson’s picturesquely 
written story of life in New Mexico 
deserves to find many admirers. The 
author has the knack of drawing vivid 
pictures: he brings us face to face with 
cowboys, Indians, and all the accessories of 
life on the sheep ranches of New Mexico. 
Nat Worsley, the hero of the tale, is a 
very real character ; but the main interest of 
the book lies in its well-devised and stimu- 
lating situations, wherein peril of the direst 
kind is successfully surmounted. 4 Son of 
the Plains may be safely recommended to 
parents and guardians as a suitable book 
to put into the hands of the young. 


The author of Zhe Heretic’s Daughter has 
contrived to give atmosphere to her story, 
which tells of the persecution of Inez, the 
daughter of a violinist and a heretic. Inez 
is as her father was. She is loved by Father 
Juniper, who resorts to all manner of 
expedients to get her into his power. She 
is not to be trapped, however, though she is 
often in danger. The tale is well told, and 
the description of a bull-fight is especially 
commendable. 


Mr. Shan F’. Bullock has written someexcel- 
lent short stories, and we advise him to return 
to this form of fiction, for weariness ensues 
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volume novel, By Zhrasna River. It may be 
a true picture of life in the less frequented 
parts of Ulster, and there is a good deal of 
praiseworthy character-sketching in the 
volume. To those who are specially drawn 
to the places and types described, the book 
will commend itself ; but the ordinary Saxon 
may be warned off for his good—for his 
comfort of mind, to say the least. 


Mr. Paul Creswick, in his comedy of 
sentiment, has discovered a half-way house, 
or, more properly speaking, a common 
platform, whereon the novel and the play 
meet and join forces. The plot is scarcely 
original, but it is not badly set forth, and 
the various characters are sufficiently differ- 
entiated. Still the whole effect is somewhat 
tawdry and unconvincing, and the secret, 
well kept as it is, was scarcely worth keep- 
ing. Zhe Miracle has its moments, for which 
we are not unthankful. 


All that need be said of Wilmot’s Child is 
that it does not amuse the present writer. 
A married couple wish for offspring and 
they are thwarted, though for a time they 
make themselves happy with an adopted 
child, whose mother has been deserted by 
her husband. The story is vague and it 
irritates, but it has some cleverness. 


Jas. Srantey Littte. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Vespertilia. By Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
(John Lane.) While most of the women are 
revolting, » few of them are rhyming; and 
among these, in a very prominent position, we 
have to count Mrs. Marriott Watson, When 
those early birds, the devoted admirers of sweet 
verses, some time ago fell in with a paragraphic 
crumb relating to the publication of Vespertilia, 
they doubtless rejoiced, feeling sure of the 
coming entertainment. It is, indeed, pleasant 
to look forward to the appearance of a volume 
which is, humanly speaking, certain to charm, 
even though the interval which is sacred to 
hope be disturbed by the invasion of a vast deal 
of rhymed rubbish. After a period of expecta- 
tion. not inordinately long, we have come into 
possession of these new by Mrs. 
Marriott Watson ; and we hasten to say that the 
hopes we formed have not been disappointed, 
unless it be that the authoress has given us 
rather short measure. Readers of previous 
books from the same pen will be ready for the 
peculiar excellences which have won for Mrs. 
Marriott Watson an assured place in the estab- 
lished group of contemporary poets. Here, 
once more, is the old spontaneity which is 
delighted in by its mistress, though never 
allowed to escape from the almost imperceptible 
control of delicate bonds; here is the same 
dominant love of London which, for all its firm 
value, sometimes plays the truant for a few 
hours in the country meadows ; here, again, is 
that beautiful treatment of themes which 
results from a marriage between suggestion 
and statement. Over the whole of the book 
there broods the very spirit of wistfulness, so 
that a sympathetic reader discovers a gentle 
aching in his heart as he considers the poems in 
Vespertilia. Who, in his ignorance, will dare 
to deny the fine quality of these three verses ? 


** Even for you I shall not weep 
When I at last, at last am dead, 
Nor turn and sorrow in my sleep 





before one is half-way through his one- 


Though you should linger overhead. 





** Even of you I shall not dream 
Beneath the waving graveyard grass ; 
One with the soul of wind and stream, 
I shail not heed you if you pass. 
‘** Even for you I would not wake, 
Too bitter were the tears I knew, 
Too dark the road I needs must take— 
The road that winds away from you.”’ 


Pauline, and Other Poems. By Arthur J. 
Stringer (London, Ontario: T. H. Warren.) 
To be frank at the outset, Pauline is a little 
book of verses which contains far more of 
promise than of fine performance, an opinion 
that will explain the brevity of this paragraph. 
To _ Mr. Stringer’s volume by unnoticed 
would be to commit an act of unfairness, just 
as to be lengthy on its behalf would be a sin 
against oe critical proportion. If Mr. 
Stringer feels aggrieved by these plain words, 
he must extract what comfort he can from our 
assurance of our belief that there is resident in 
him the potentiality of better work. At present 
he is too fond of echoes. On some occasions 
the author of Pauline attempts a style of 
utterance that is too big for him ; and when he 
is occupied in this manner we have little or no 
patience with him, preferring to pass to such 
simple pieces as ‘‘A Prelude,” which includes 
the following happy couplet : 

** Still in the cell of one autumnal bee 
I find lost Summer in epitome.” 
It is impossible not to suspect that Mr. 
Stringer was driven to the writing of quatrains 
by Mr. Watson’s success in this difficult under- 
taking. We can imagine how the master would 
rate the pupil for perpetrating the third line in 
“To one who wrote verse ’’ : 
‘* Sweep not the skies for some ethereal theme, 
Lest near the sun thou singe the wings of song ; 
But while the skies’ high idlers merely dream, 
Beat down with rhythmic wings some earthly 
wrong.”’ 


That ‘‘ skies’ high idlers” is not to be borne. 


Tellis and Kleobeia. By Robert Brown. 
(David Nutt.) Judging from nunzberless in- 
dications, we should gather that the spirit of 
the age is not more opposed to anything than 
it is to poems which require a hundred pages or 
so for their completion. Such gentlemen and 
gentlewomen of fifty years ago as had a taste 
for poetry required their favourite singers to 
indulge in longitude; and it must be gene- 
rously admitted that the demand produced the 
supply. To-day all is different. Life, that 
used to walk slowly and meditatingly, now 
goes with a hurried hop, skip, and a jump. 
There is time for a few short lyrics, but no 
leisure for your world-without-end elongations. 
Despising considerations of this sort, Mr. 
Robert Brown has come forward with (Tellis 
and Kleobeia, a poem that, to our thinking, 
suffers from its length. We are certain that it 
contains not a few eloquent passages, and there 
are lines in it which move us to content; but, 
at the same time, we have to confess that we 
became very tired before the end was reached. 
We like far more the shorter poems with 
which Mr. Brown concludes his volume, for 
these indicate that their author need never 
weary his readers. 


Poems. By Joseph O'Connor. (Putnam’s.) 
It is only in a few scattered lines that Mr. 
Joseph O’Connor shows himself to be something 
more than an able versifier; and his book 
reminds us of the ton of quartz which will only 
yield one or two pennyweights of gold. 
The precious metal of poetry, then, 18 
very scarce in the volume now before us, while 
the quartz of passable rhyming is more than 
sufficiently abundant. In addition, however, 
to these two components—the gold of true song 
and the rock of mere jingling—there is another, 


{ which we may perhaps be allowed to term the 
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silver of an utterance that is a near neighbour 
of poetry itself. In a word, there are 
occasions when Mr. O’Connor almost succeeds 
in writing satisfactory lyrics. It may be that 
later on in life he will, by reason of merit, 
compel us to discard all words of a qualifying 
spirit. We are the first to hope so. There is 
very little the matter with Mr. O’Connor’s 
sense of rhythm; he is vigorous in expres- 
sion, and he presses on to his conclusion with- 
out undue dallying, thus proving himself one 
too many for the wiles of digression. As 
regards his rhymes he is not reproachless. In 
one of his battle-pieces he speaks of ‘‘ sheils 
that croon”’ merely because he has ended an 
earlier line with the word ‘‘tune.” Now 
“eroon” does not rhyme with ‘tune,’ nor 
is it a verb that can be happily applied to the 
missiles of a cannonade. In fact, we might as 
well talk of lisping dynamite as of crooning 
shells, those of the sea being excepted. 
Farther on we find ‘‘dumber” mated with 
“summer.” This is more satisfactory as a 
thyme, but less contenting as grammar. Can 
“dumb ” be compared ? Of Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson, three dumb men, is it possible to 
declare that Jones is the dumbest? The 
beginning of ‘“‘ Unconquered” is a good piece 
of description : 
* On a bed of pansies a shield was tossed ; 

There were careless spears through the roses 

crossed ; 

A sword from an orange branch was swung, 

And beside the acacia a matchlock flung ; 

On an almond bush did a saddle sway, 

While a tent-pole broke the mimosa’s spray ; 

And the scented grasses and flowers in bloom 

Were trampled into a strange perfume. 

In shadow of tree and arbour’s shade 

Sunburnt soldiers asleep were laid ; 

At the edge of the lake the war horse drank, 

Or laved in the tide his heated flank, 

While the camels, where lily and lotos blow, 

Waded and caught at their floating snow. 

You might hear on the terrace the sentinel’s 


tramp ; 
The wood was heaped for the watchfire’s lamp ; 
The palace garden was turned a camp.’’ 
Mr. O’Connor has devoted a section to “ stray 
rhymes.” Here is a verse entitled “An Old 
Problem ”’ : 
** Why is there any evil ? 
To make the good more sweet ; 
The ravage of the weevil 
Brings up the price of wheat.’’ 
In this urgument is not the advantage limited 
to the farmer and the weevil ? 


A Bank of Violets. By Fanny H. Runnells 
Poole. (Putnams.) The love of the authoress 
for flowers and birds is everywhere apparent in 
this little volume. The cresses by the side of 
the brook, the common weeds that would 
carry invasion to its furthest point, the rose 
of June—all these have voices which reach 
the ears of Miss Runnells Poole, and are as 
clearly heard as the robin that is vocal at 
Christmas. For a poet in private itis enough 
to abound in appreciation of nature ; but if he 
would come forth to the public, power of expres- 
sion must be added to this talent of apprecia- 
tion. Now between Miss Poole’s joy and her 
translation of it into words there is so great a 
gulf fixed that we are forced to wish her book 
unpublished. A few months devoted to its 

r merit, for it is deserving of care, would 
have been well spent. This is not the way to 
write a song about a Maréchal Niel rose : 


“ Would’ st thou to some lone triumph marshal us— 
Some sphere of endless sun 
Above dim death—some Eden marvellous— 
Thou dauntless one ? 


“ For Rose, succeeding him whose name thou hast, 
Thou could’st not brook defeat, 
In our heart’s Solferino win at last 
Victory complete !’” 





e 


‘* Marshal us” and ‘“ marvellous” make an 
ill rhyme. What does Miss Poole mean by 
**Tawn bees” ? 

NorMAN GALE. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


A Knight of the White Cross: a Tale of the 
Siege of Rhodes. By G. A. Henty. With 
twelve illustrations by Ralph Peacock, and a 
plan. (Blackie.) Like the heroes of most of 
Mr. Henty’s other books, Gervaise Tresham is 
introduced to the reader in boyhood, and con- 
ducted through a life of brilliant adventure to 
an honoured old age. The period to which the 
story relates is the end of the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Henty does not, like some other successful 
writers, presume on his reputation to become 
careless in his workmanship. He has evidently 
read up the history as industriously as any 
oung beginner, but his research has not inter- 
fered with the animation and brightness of his 
narrative. Most boys, and a good many girls, 
will read this story with delight, though they 
may not care tostudy the plan of Rhodes with 
which the account of the siege is illustrated. 


The Secret of the Desert. By E. Douglas 
Fawcett. (Edward Arnold.) Mr. Fawcett had 
proved before he wrote this book that he is 
gifted with an imagination almost as powerful 
as that of M. Jules Verne. This gift finds 
ample scope in The Secret of the Desert, which 
relates how Robert Thiselton, Frank Symington, 
and Ronald Archer determine over their wine to 
go to the relief of their friend Manners, who, 
in spite of his having been supplied with 
funds by the Royai Geographical Society, 
has got lost in Central Arabia, and how they 
accomplish their task by means of Thiselton’s 
marvellous mechanical contrivance, the Antelope, 
or Ship of the Desert The story starts rather 
tamely, as Mr. Fawcett thinks it necessary to 
be very scientific and graphic for a little. But 
when he gets the steam up, the Antelope and 
the story bowl along at a greatrate. It would 
be unfair to dwell on the hairbreadth escapes 
from severe conflicts with Arabs, sand storms, 
and earthquakes, which the rescuers have to 
face. It must suffice to say that, although the 
Antelope is destroyed in the long run, it and its 
crew do their work. The book is, to the 
extent of three-fourths, a series of excitements ; 
but that, of course, is what it ought to be. 
Mr. Fawcett has done nothing better than this ; 
nor is it to his discredit that he has got up 
his Palgrave thoroughly. 


The Blue Balloon. By Reginald Horsley. 
(Chambers.) This is a most enjoyable, lively, 
and well-written story of the American Civil 
War, and especially of the doings of Stonewall 
Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley. It tells of 
the adventures of two Confederate lads—of the 
plebian Ephraim Sykes, popularly known as 
*‘ Old Grizzly,” and his more aristocratic friend, 
Lucius Markham—who go up in a balloon, and 
when they descend find themselves in Federal 
lines, and apparently at the mercy of a swag- 
gering, cowardly Bobadil of a Federal, Colonel 
Josiah B. Spriggs. Lucius, who, curiously 
enough, hasshown cowardice when inthe balloon, 
is perfectly courageous on land. He and his 
companions escape from the colonel, and have 
all sorts of adventures, in the course of which the 
nobility of Stonewall Jackson’s character is well 
brought out. Inthe long run, Ephraim is very 
nearly killed, and, as a matter of fact, is lamed 
for life in saving the life of his friend. There 
is plenty of adventure in the book, but there is 
also a relieving element of humanity. Nothing 
could well be better in its way than the account 
of the experiences of Ephraim and Lucius when 
they are compelled to serve in the Federal ranks. 
Mr. Horsley has most decidedly ‘struck ile.” 
He has produced one of the best historical 





romances, and of the kind suited to the com- 
prehension of boys, that the Christmas season 
can show. 


The Saga-Book of Lunda. By Jessie M. E. 
Saxby. (Nisbet.) Mrs. Saxby’s stories of her 
native isles are always animated by high 
motives, while the keen breezes of the North 
Sea and the screams of the wild birds round 
the cliffs are never long absent from her heroes’ 
ears. She has put together here several care~ 
fully written tales of the sea and of Shetland 
adventures. That concerning ‘‘The Wild Yule 
Ee’n” is the most powerful. All who know 
her former books will recognise the charm of 
invention und style which pleased them in the 
past. Those who now are making her acquaint~- 
ance may be assured that noble, self-denying 
oo ee are never wanting in Mrs. Saxby’s 

8. 


The Southern Light. By 8. G. Fielding. 
(Ward Lock & Bowden.) The author has 
chosen Australia and the China Seas as the 
scene of sheep-farming and adventurous 
voyages. The incidents are excellently grouped 
and relieved with much pathos. The unreality 
of the last page somewhat mars the artistic 
completeness of the whole, but boys will not 
remark it. Much praise may be awarded to a 
tale so interesting and varied, and it forms a 
delightful Christmas present for a boy. It 
may be hoped, however, that the treatment of 
hands in the merchant service is improved 
since the Southern Light was afloat. 


Nailing the Colours; or, The Light that Shines. 
By W. C. Metcalfe. (Jarrold.) This is a capital 
book for boys, written on the good old lines of a 
youth taking his first voyage. From begin- 
ning to end he upholds good principles, thus 
nailing his colours to the mast. Of course, he 
is tempted, persecuted, and bullied, but rises 
superior to all, Truth to say, Cyril has a 
narrow escape of being a prig. The ordinary 
incidents of sea-life are well described, and the 
spirit of the book is admirable throughout. 

The Last of the Vikings. By Captain C. 
Young. (Bell.) Amid an historical frame- 
work contributed by Boyesen, Freeman, and 
Snorro Sturleston, Captain Young has supplied 
the life of Harald Hardrada (slain at Stamford 
Bridge), with many marvellous adventures, 
Wolves, bears, and even lions, are slain by his 
weaponless hand. He cruises among the 
Vikings, and fights the Moors. The last battle 
is described with much spirit; and if there is 
occasionally a straining at fine language, the 
book is carefully written, and would form an 
excellent gift for a boy. 


By Heather and Sea: a Tale of North Devon. 
By E. Vaughan and the Author of ‘ Was it in 
Vain?” (S.P.C.K.) The quaint characters 
common in North Devon not so many years 
ago have delighted several novelists. Their 
adventures, when told in the racy dialogue of 
the West, are always amusing. Naturally 
smuggling enters largely into By Heather and 
Sea. The village constable, threatening to have 
a prisoner who has run away “ up for contemp’ 
o’ court,” has a Shakesperian twang about his 
words. The story of the man who appeared in 
church with six silver spoons stuck in his hat, 
and who announced then and there, ‘‘ There be 
zix zilver spoons to be rasseled for next Thurs- 
day,” actually happened sixty years ago in 
Ottery St. Mary Church, and was in those days 
@ common announcement throughout the 
county. This book is well worth reading, 
although its illustrations cannot be commended. 

The Path in the Ravine. By E. 8. Ellis. 
(Cassells.) No lover of adventures will regret 
spending a short time with two officers of 
American cavalry, who appear from these pages 
to have | pn forth like knight-errants to shoot 
bears and mountain sheep, and to be themselves 
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hunted by those old friends the Blackfoot 
Indians. They lose their Winchester rifles, and 
are almost starved to death. But all ends well 
after the reader has undergone agonies of 
suspense. 


Nadya. By Oliver M. Norris. (Religious 
Tract Society.) This isa tale of the Steppes. 
In a brief preface we are told something about 
the Stundists, the shamefully persecuted 
Dissenters of Southern Russia. The story 
itself is an interesting one and can be warmly 
recommended. A certain Russian General has 
two nephews, one worthless and the other a 
credit to his family. Like Sir Oliver Surface 
in ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” the uncle dotes on 
Viadimir the scamp, and dies in ignorance of 
his real character. Not so the Countess Olga ; 
and how she discriminates between the counter- 
feit and the true is well told by Mr. Norris. 
This book has a very healthy tone, and is 
written in idiomatic English. 


Stories of the Royal Humane Society, by F. 
Mundell (Sunday School Union), form a golden 
book of the names of the recent heroes and 
heroines who have risked their lives for others. 
Riches and rank are properly disregarded where 
heroism is concerned ; so W. Mugford, who won 
the Stanhope medal at Torquay, jostles the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, the saver of a keeper’s 
life in the Tay when the river was in full spate. 
Everyone must feel the better for reading these 
stories of brave and determined men. 


Out with the Old Voyagers. By H. G. Groser. 
(Melrose.) It was a happy notion to give a 
detailed account of the historic voyages of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Here boys 
with longings for a naval life will be able to 
read of Vasco da Gama, Columbus, Magellan, 
and the Cabots ; to say nothing of the exploits 
of our own sea dogs, Frobisher, Hawkins, and 


Drake. These sea-stories are well told, and 
for the most part fairly illustrated. They can 
be highly recommended. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Hatt CaArne’s visit to America is to be 
commemorated by the publication of an édition 
de luxe of he Manxman, illustrated with forty 
photographs of scenes in the Isle of Man, which 
the author has himself selected. The publishers 
are Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., who originally 
issued the book in the United States; and the 
number of copies is limited to 250, all signed 
by the author. 


Mr. C. H. Firrm is preparing for the press 
a MS., in the Library of Worcester College, 
Oxford, containing the Journal of Joachim 
Hane, a German officer in the English service, 
who was sent by Cromwell on a secret mission 
to France in 1653. It will be published at 
Oxford by Mr. B. H. Blackwell, and in London 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
will publish immediately From Fur Formosa, by 
Dr. George Leslie Mackay, for twenty-three 
years a missionary in the island. The volume, 
which has been edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, will contain chapters on the 
geology, botany, and zoology of Formosa, and 
on the ethnology of its inhabitants, together 
with maps and numerous illustrations. 


Mr. Grorce Gtssrna’s forthcoming story, 
A Paying Cuest, to be published by Messrs, 
Cassell & Co. on December 9 and simultane- 
ously in America, is practically his first comedy. 
The scene is laid in the author’s own Surrey; 
but the grotesque ambitions of suburban life, 
fourteen miles from town, are here his subject 
rather than the more provincial phases of the 
county. 





Messrs. Hurcurson & Co. will shortly 
publish in their ‘‘ Zeit-Geist”’ Library a story 
by Mr. Julian Sturgis, under the title of A 
Master of Fortune. 


Mr. T. FisHerR Unwin will shortly publish 
a novel, entitled White Sand, by Mrs. Balfour, 
who is described as a kinswoman of R. L. 
Stevenson. The book deals with the illusions 
of political life. 

A 300K entitled Huntingdonshire and the 
Spanish Armada, by Mr. W. M. Noble, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. It gives an account of the pre- 
parations made in the county to resist the 
invasion of 1588, and contains much information 
from local and other MS. sources which has not 
been published before. 


Mr. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, the historian 
of several of the Highland clans, has now 

early completed a History of the Frasers, which 
which he hopes to issue to subscribers in Feb- 
ruary of next year. It will form a handsomely 
printed volume of 750 pages, of which about 
one-third is devoted to the story of the notorious 
Simon Lord Lovat. Genealogies are given, so 
far as possible, of all the principal families of 
the name. 

Tue Rev. J. P. F. Davidson, vicar of St. 
Matthias, Earl’s Court, will publish imme- 
diately, with Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & 
Co., a volume of addresses on Some Spiritual 
Perplexities of the Day. 

As doubt has been expressed as to the sex 
of K. Douglas King, author of a recently 
issued novel entitled The Scripture-Reader of 
St. Mark’s, we may mention that she is the 
daughter of Mrs. Hamilton King, the author 
of ‘The Disciples,” and of the late Henry 8. 
King, who, besides being a banker, was the 
founder of one of our large publishing firms. 

Tue first edition of Mr. William Le Queux’s 
new novel, 7'he Temptress, was exhausted three 
days after publication, and a second edition will 
be ready early next week. 


The first edition of Lancelot Andrewes and his 
Private Devotions, by the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, having been sold out on the day of 
publication, a new edition is in the press, and 
will be ready shortly. 

Ar the meeting of the Royal Historical Society 
held last week Mr. Hubert Hall, of the Public 
Record Offiee, read a paper on “The First 
Parliament Roll.” The president (Sir Mount- 
stuart E. Grant Duff), while calling attention 
to the fact that the six-hundredth anniversary 
of the holding of a full Parliament in Novem- 
ber, 1295, had not been —2 recognised in 
any other quarter, proposed that a series of 
original papers on early parliamentary history 
should form part of the programme of the 
present session. 


A sMALL loan collection of pictures, portraits, 
MS., and other memorials ining to, or 
associated with, Thomas and Jane Welsh 
Carlyle (including various interesting personal 
relics), will be opened at Carlyle’s House, 
24, Cheyne-row, on Wednesday next at 11 a.m., 
and will probably remain open for about a 
month. 


An exhibition of objects of interest connected 
with Thomas Paine—consisting of portraits, 
original editions of books, broadsheets, carica- 
tures, medals, &c.—will be held next Monday 
and Tuesday at the South Place Institute, 
Finsbury. Addresses are expected from Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway, Mr. George Jacob Holy- 
oake, and others; while songs of the period 
are also to be sung. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Académie 
Francaise, which was held last week, no less 
than six prizes were awarded to authors of 





works on English subjects—the highest (2000 
francs) to M. J. J. Jusserand, for his mae 
Littéraire du Peuple Anglais, of which an 
English translation is published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Mr. EpMUND GossE will deliver a lecture at 
the London Institution on Monday next, at 
5 p.m., on ‘* Robert Louis Stevenson.” 


At the meeting of the Elizabethan Literary 
Society, to be held at Toynbee Hall on 
Wednesday next, Mr Frederick | Rogers (vice- 
president) will read a paper on “An Ethical 
Aspect of Shakspere’s Sonnets.” 


Mr. Gray HIt1, who has recently returned 
from a journey east of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, will give an account of his travels at 
the meeting of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology, to be held on Tuesday next in the rooms 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Conduit-street. In the course of a fourth 
attempt to reach Petra, some interesting ad- 
ventures with Bedouins took place, which will 
be illustrated with lantern pictures taken on 
the spot. 


THE catalogues of rare, choice and curious 
books, issued from time to time by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, are always of interest, as 
showing what is in demand in the United 
States. No doubt the most valuable lot here is 
the complete series of the publications of the 
Grolier Club, to which no price is affixed ; but 
there are also twenty-two of the issues of the 
Kelmscott Press. To some the most desirable 
would be a MS. diary of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
for the year 1858; to others a copy of the first 
edition of The Vicar of Wakefield. The only 
English authors that appear in collected sets 
are Harrison Ainsworth (dear at the price), 
Froude, and Stevenson; but there is also a set 
of six of Thackeray’s rarer opuscula. The 
bindings, we observe, are almost always English 
—Bedford, Rivitre, and Zaehnsdorf—though 
several of the Grolier Club volumes have been 
bound in Paris. 


Wir reference to the fire at Messrs. Unwin 
Bros., printers, Chilworth, Mr. T, Fisher Unwin 
writes to explain that his firm is not connected 
with the printing-house, and that the fire will 
practically not interfere with the issue of his 
autumn list of publications. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


A NEW quarterly magazine, entitled the 
Savoy, under the editorship of Mr. Arthur 
Symons and Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, will be 

ublished early in December by Mr. Leonard 
Bmithere, of Arundel-street. Each number will 
contain upwards of 120 quarto pages of letter- 
press, with six or nore illustrations, independent 
of the text. Among the contents of the first 
volume will be—an appreciation of Zola, by 
Mr. Havelock Ellis; ‘‘Church-going,” by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw; ‘After Parsival,” by Mr. 


George Moore; ‘‘The Golden Decade of 
English Art,” by Mr. Joseph Pennell, with 
illustrations ; ‘‘ Criticism and the Critic,” by 
Mr. Selwyn Image; stories by Mr, Frederick 


Wedmore, Mr. — ene Ey 
H. Cranmer Byng; and poems by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, Miss Mathilde Blind, and M. Paul 
Verlaine. The artists who have promised con- 
tributions include M. Degas, Mr. C. H. 
Shannon, Mr. James Guthrie, and Mr. Will 
Rothenstein. 

Mr. Jonn Mor ey will contribute an article 
on ‘‘ Matthew Arnold ” to the December number 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

THE December number of the Fortnightly 
Review will contain: a “ Ballad of the Dead 
Mother,” by Margaret L, Woods; ‘ Hamlet, 
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from an Actor’s point of view,” by Mr. H. 
Beerbohm Tree; and ‘“ Gustave Flaubert,’ by 
Mr. Ernest Newman. 

Tue Christmas number of Chapman's Magazine 
of Fiction will be considerably enlarged, so as to 
contain eleven complete stories dealing with 


fantastic, humorous, and su tural 8 
of life. Among the quataieaaan are Tr 
Zangwill, Miss Violet Hunt, Mr. Arthur Machen, 
the author of ‘‘ Bethia Hardacre,” and Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton. 


THE opening chapters of a new novel by 
Rita, entitled ‘‘Joan and Mrs. Carr,’’ will be 
commenced in the January number of Belgravia. 


Ian MACLAREN will contribute a paper on 
“ Citizenship ” to The Young Man for January, 
which commences a new volume. The same 
number will also contain ‘‘My Reminiscences of 
Mr. Gladstone,” by the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers; ‘“‘The Young Man in the Home,” by 
Dean Farrar; an illustrated interview with 
Sir Robert Ball; a complete story by George 
Manville Fenn; ‘‘The Young Man who wants 
to Write,” by Coulson Kernahan; and “ The 
Dangers of Athleticism,” by Sir B. W. 
Richardson. 

THE whole of the December issue of the 
Minster magazine was destroyed in Saturday’s 
fire at Messrs. Unwins’. The edition is being 
reprinted as rapidly as may be; but it will, of 
course, be impossible for the subscribers to re- 
ceive their copies at the usual date. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


At a meeting of subscribers held in the 
combination room of Christ’s College last 
Saturday, it was announced that the total 
amount received for the memorial fund to the 
late Prof. Robertson Smith was £1450. It 
was resolved that of this sufficient should be 
invested to produce £30 a year, for the main- 
tenance and extension of the professor’s library, 
which he had bequeathed to Christ’s College ; 
and that the balance (about £300) should be 
expended on the purchase of Oriental MSS. for 
the University Library. 

Dr. MaGratu, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
has received the following letter from the 
president and secretary of the Institut de 
France, in reply to one that he wrote to Prof. 
Max Miiller in connexion with the recent 
celebration of the centenary of that body : 
“L'Institut de France a recu l’adresse que vous lui 
avez envoyée & l’occasion de la *célébration des fétes 
de son centenaire. Les cinq Académies, dont 
l'Institut se compose, ont été profondément touchées 
de cet envoi et elles nous ont chargés de vous en 
remercier en leur nom. Nous sommes heureux 
d@avoir 4 remplir cette mission et nous vous prions 
@agréer l’expression de nos sentiments dévoués.” 


THE following have been elected to honorary 
fellowships at Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge: Prof. J. K. Laughton, of King’s 
College, London; and the Rev. Dr. W. Cun- 
ningham. 

Sr. Paut’s ScHoou has again won the Hert- 
ford Scholarship at Oxford, being the seventh 
time in nine years. The other two scholarships 
fell, we believe, to Winchester and Westminster. 
It seems no less worthy of record that three 
other names out of six honourably mentioned 
by the examiners are also those of Paulines. 


Mr. Epwin STEPHEN GoopRICH, of Merton, 
has been elected by the delegates of the common 
university fund at Oxford to a biological 
scholarship at the Naples marine laboratory. 


WE regret to record the death of Prof. 
Lumby, who was transferred from the Norrisian 
to the Lady Margaret chair of divinity at Cam- 


bridge three years ago, in succession to Prof. 
Hort, He was born in 1834, and graduated 





from ene College with a first class in the 
classical tripos. Students are indebted to him 
for his work in the foundation of the Early 
English Text Society, and for editing Chronicles 
in the Rolls series. He was one of the revisers 
of the Old Testament, and editor of the “‘ Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools.” He also published 
several theological and educational works. 


AccoRDING to the new issue of the Oxford 
University Calendar, the total number of under- 
graduates is now 3358, as compared with 3256 
last year. Christ Church, though showing a 
decrease, still stands first with 280; but it is 
closely pressed by New College with 273. Non- 
Collegiate students number 241. Keble (234) 
has now passed Balliol (225); then follow 
Trinity (183), Magdalen (178), Exeter (171), 
and University (152). The number of degrees 
conferred during the year seems to have slightly 
decreased. 


At the meeting of the London Ethical Society, 
to be held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday 
next, at 7 p.m., Prof. William Wallace, of 
Oxford, will deliver a lecture on ‘“ Friedrich 
Nietzsche.” 


THE council of the Lazareff Institute for 
Oriental languages at Moscow have chosen the 
following subject for the prize founded by the 
late D. G. Kananoff: ‘The Armenians at 
Byzantium to the Period of the Crusades,” to 
be treated preferably from Byzantine sources. 
The value of the prize is 700 roubles (say, £80) ; 
and the essays—which may be written in 
Russian, Armenian, French, or German—must 
be sent in by the end of 1897. 


In Messrs. Sotheby’s sale catalogue for Tues- 
day next, we notice a lot (No. 296) which 
ought to be acquired for Oxford. Besides a 
number of documents relating to various 
colleges, it includes what is apparently the 
original warrant for arrest to the yeoman 
beadles against Antony Wood in 1692. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Gurpr the pencil reverently, 

For it draws a vanished face ; 
Heaven has gained in majesty, 
Earth has found an empty place. 
Love below is overthrown, 

Love on high has found its own. 


Both were his his long life through, 
Love and admiration blent ; 

Little children, loving, too, 
Followed wheresoe’er he went ; 
Though his years were manifold, 
Yet his heart was never old. 


Every plant that had his care 
Answered in a wealth of bloom, 
Roses flourished everywhere, 
Now we pluck them for his tomb. 
Just because he loved them so 

All he tended seemed to grow. 


Now their branches intertwine 
O’er the paths he used to love ; 
And the ecented jessamine 

Lifts its starry eyes above, 
Trained by bonds he fastened o’er 
Ere his spirit went before. 


There are wounds too deep for pain, 
There are griefs too great for tears ; 
Scented buds will burst again : 

But, throughout the coming years, 
We shall miss the kindly face, 

We shall mourn the vacant place. 


Lay the wreath of starry white 
On the green grave reverently ; 
He has passed the shadowy night 
Of the grave-Gethsemane. 
° He has soared beyond the skies 
To the gates of Paradise. HG 





OBITUARY. 
LORD DE TABLEY. 


In the death of Lord De Tabley, which took 
place on November 22, we have to mourn the 
loss of a true poet, and a friend of poets; an 
erudite scholar, and a nobleman of nature’s 
creation. 

John Byrne Leicester Warren ‘was born in 
1835, of an old Cheshire family. Educated at 
Eton and at Christ Church, he graduated in 
1856, with a second class in classics, and then 
proceeded to take another second in law and 
history. He was afterwards called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and stood as an unsuccessful 
candidate for a division of his native county in 
the Liberal interest. In 1887 he succeeded his 
father as third baron; but the title is now 
extinct. 

In 1863 he contributed two learned papers 
on ‘Greek Federal Coinage” and ‘‘ Some 
Coins of Lycia” to the Journal of the Numis- 
matic Society. It was in the same year that 
he published a tiny volume of poems, entitled 
Praeterita, under the pseudonym of ‘“ John P. 
Lancaster,” which he preserved for several 
years. In 1866 appeared Philoctetes, and in 
the following year Urestes. These two metrical 
dramas won high praise from the critics, even 
though they came into competition with Swin- 
burne’s Atalanta in Calydon ; and probably they 
still represent his most finished achievement. 
They were followed—oddly enough—by a 
couple of three-volume novels, about which 
we know nothing. Then came two ‘ books of 
verses”? under his own name, and a tragedy 
in five acts. His Guide to the Study of Book- 
Plates—the first and still the most authoritative 
work on the subject—was published in 1880, 
and quickly ran out of print. From that time 
he remained entirely silent until the present 
year, when he issued (with John Lane) a second 
series of Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. These 
have all the charm of his earlier work—a 
genuine sympathy with classical thought, a 
refined taste, and a wealth of impassioned 
imagery. No doubt he was conscious that he 
did not attain to the first three ; but among the 
many mighty men of the Victorian epoch Lord 
de Tabley will always hold an honoured place 
—especially in the hearts of those who are 
themselves poets or scholars. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE November number of the Library (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.)—the official organ of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom— 
contains several practical articles. Mr. Frank 
Campbell, of the British Museum, writes about 
the conference held at Brussels last September, 
to found the Institut International de Biblio- 
graphie, of which the main feature is the adop- 
tion of the Dewey system of classification. 
Then follow three papers read at this year’s 
meeting of the Association at Belfast. Of 
these, the most interesting is that by Miss 
Ellin Verney, describing the successful adop- 
tion of the Public Libraries Act in the rural 
village of Middle Claydon, Bucks. We are 
told that the library now contains more than 
1000 selected books, of which by far the 
greater number have been presented; that a 
catalogue according to subjects is printed and 
sold for one penny; and that once a week the 
room is crowded with people coming to change 
their books—chiefly labourers, or their wives 
and children. The last article is a brief plea 
for select lists of books on important subjects, 
by Mr. James D. Brown, of the Clerkenwell 
Public Library. From the notes and news we 
learn that Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards both continue active in their 
good work of building new public libraries ; 


| and that the large collections relating to 
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Hazlitt, Lamb, Emerson, and Carlyle, which 
were formed by the late Alexander Ireland, 
have been appropriately presented to Man- 
chester. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Arricues ¢trangores illustrées. Paris: Boudet. 765 fr. 
Barystoarr, J. Youngs Nachtgedanken u. ihr Einfluss aut 
die deutache Litteratur. Bamberg: Bushner. 80 Pf. 
Berxwarp, Marius. Autour de la Méditerran’;: L’Eepagne. 
Paris: Renouard. 10 fr. 

Bovcuor, BH. La Toilette \ la Cour de Napo!¢on 1810-1815. 
Paris: Lib. Illustrée. 5 fr. 

Bitow. F. J. v. Deutsch-Siidwestafrika. Berlin: Mittler. 
6M 


Cenrvernn, Gaston. Souvenirs de la Révolution et de 


Empire. Paris: Jouvet. 3 fr. 50. 
Diervaynacu, K. W. Reitrag zur Geschichte der zeit- 
genissischen Kunstpilege. 2. Bd. Leipzig: Schulze. 


2 M. 40. 

Hawnpzrionnunoen alter Meister aus der Albertina u. 
anderen Sammlungen. Hreg. v. J. Bchinbrunner u. J. 
Meder. 1. Bd. 4. Lfg. Wien: Gerlach. 3 M. 

Havanp, H. Histoire de VOrfivrerie francaise. Paris: 
May & Motteroz. 365 fr. 

=, > Graf Reinhard. 1761-1837. Bamberg: Buchner. 
10 M. 

Mecurtiy, L. La Finlande au X1Xe Bidcle. Paris: Nilsson. 
50 fr. 

Meyer, H. Die insel Tenerife. Leipzig: Hirzel. 8 M. 

Monreren, O. v. Militiirische u. politische Wiinsche. 
Berlin: Felix. 6 M. 

Neumann, W. Karl August Senff. Reval: Ktuge. 2 M. 60. 

Pert, H. Venise. Paris: Nileson. 265 fr. 

Trotiunoyx, Lucien, En Méditerranée. Paris: Dentu. 
8 fr. £0. 

Uzanye, Octave. Paris: 
Floury. 20 fr. 

Veuty, A. Sonvenirs du Second Empire. De Notre-Dame 
au Zululand. Paris: Paul Ollendorif. 3 fr. 50. 

Wocuen, drei auf der Halbinsel Sinai. (Von Erzherzog 
Otto.) Wien: Manz. 10M, 


Contes de la vingti‘me année. 


THEOLOGY. 


Moe..er, D. H. Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen 
‘orm, Wien: Hilder. 16 M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Histoire des Princes de Condé, T, 

Paris: Calmaon Lévy. 7 fr. £0. 

Braomany, E. vy. Die Wirtschaftskricen. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. 9 M. 

Corresvonpenz, politische, Friedrich’s 4, Grossen, 22. Bd. 
Berlin: Dancker. 15 M. 

Darmsrarprer. P. Das Reichsgut in der Lombardei u. 
Piemont (508-1250). Strassburg: Tiiibner. 10 M. 
Lrorrer, G. Les Quartiers de Paris pendant la Révolution 
1780-1804, Fase. ler, La Baatille et le Quartier 

8.-Antoice. Paris: Bernard. 50 fr. 

Lenoy-Brautixu, P. Traité théorique et pratique d'économie 
politique. Paris: Guillaumin. 36 fr. 

Luscur vy, Oesterreichische Reichs- 
geachichte. 1. Th Die Zeit vor 1626. 2 Hiilfte. 
Bamberg: Buchner. 8 M. 20. 

Mriveckxe, F. Das Leben d, Generalfeldmarschalla Her- 
mann v. Boyen. 1. Bd. 1771 bis 1814. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 8M. 

Movr.ot, F. Ezesai sur l’Histoire de l’Augustalit¢ dans 
Empire romain. Paris: Houtllon. 5 fe. 

Bront, A. Semblancay (! 1627); La Bourgeoisie financ:ore 
au O¢but du XVIe Siccle. Paris: Hachette. 5 fr. 

Srurz, U. Geschichte 4. kirchlichen Benefizialwesens von 
seinen Anfiingen bis auf die Zeit Alexanders IIf. 1. Bd. 
1. Hiilfte. Berlin: H. W. Miiller. 12M. 

Zaus, A. Oie beiden letzten Leben+jabre v. Johannes 
Calvin. Leipzig: Ungleich. 3 M. 25. 


Avumatr, le Due @’. 
Vile et dernier, 


Evenareutn, A. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bukowski, G. v. Die levantinische Molluskenfanoa der 
Insel Rhodus. 2. Thi. Wien: Gerold’a Sohn. 5 M. 80. 

Deorscu-Ost-Araika. Wissenschaftliche Resultate. 8. Bd. 
1. Lfg. Berlin: Reimer. 7 M. 

Diener, C. Ergebnisse e. geologiechen Expedition in den 
Central-Himalaya v. Johar, Hundes, u. Pai a. 
Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 13 M. 

Hauwy, BE. Die Haustiere v. ihre Beziehungen zur Wirt- 
my des Menschen. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 


Bickenneraxr, O,. 
Urtheils. Miiochen: Kaiser. 


Ueb. die scgenannte Quantitiit des 
3 M. 20, 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Arret, C. Provenzalische Chrestomathie m. Abriss der 
Formenlehre u. Glossar. Leipzig: Reisland. 9 M. 
Baristio, N. La Nekyia, oesia it libro X{. dell’ Odissea. 

Zara: H. vy. Schiinfeld. 5 M. 
Furenrr, ¥. Lexicon Livianum. Fase. VII. 


Teubner. 2M. 40. 

Srumae, H. Gr tik des tunisischen Arabisch, Leipzig : 
Binrichs. 9 M. 

Wacrernacrt, J. Altindische Grammatix. I. Lautlehre. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck. 8 M. 60, 

Witmanns, W., deutsche Grammatik. 2. Abtg.: Wort- 
bildung. 1. Hilfte. Strassburg; Triibner, 6 M. 50, 


Leipzig : 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCOVERY OF LARGE ADDITIONS TO THE 
LYONS PENTATEUCH. 
Oxford: Nov. 25, 1895. 


I hasten to discharge a welcome task imposed 
upon me in a letter just received from M. 
Samuel Berger, who has done so much to pro- 
mote the friendly intercourse of English and 
French scholars. This task is nothing less than 
to make known in England the discovery of 
large additions to a celebrated MS. hitherto 
called the Lyons Pentateuch. The discovery 
itself is due to the keen eye and unrivalled 
knowledge of M. Delisle, who thus, for the 
second time, has the good fortune to restore a 
missing portion of one of the greatest of his 
country’s Biblical treasures. M. Berger shall 
tell the story. He writes to me thus: 

**Perhaps you could find it convenient to 
announce to the English public, through the 
Acapemy or otherwise, that M. Léopold Delisle has 
just discovered in a MS. recently offered for sale 
at Lyons the continuation of the famous Codex 
Lugdunensis, some portions of which, stolen by 
Libri, formed part of the collection of Lord Ash- 
burnham, and were restored by him to the city of 
Lyons. The fragment which has just been dis- 
covered belonged to the estate of the Baron 
Dauphin de Verna. It must have been long 
separated from the Codex Lugdunensis, as about 
1835, when Fleck saw the MS., this supplement to 
it was already wanting. But there can be no 
doubt of the identity of the two MSS.: the frag- 
ment recently discovered begins at Deut. xi. 4, ad 
hodiernum diem, the same place where Codex Lug- 
dunensis ends. The new MS. contains eighty- 
eight leaves, written in three columns, in a fine 
uncial hand, which appears to be of the sixth, or 
rather of the seventh, century ; it ends with Judges 
xxi. 31 [? xi. 31]. It thus contains the greater 





| Certain passages, especially the tops of the pages, 





part of Leuteronomy, Joshua, and the first chapters 
of Judges, in a version older than that of St. 
Jerome, and of which, until now, no MS. existed. 


have been injured by damp and are rather illegible, 
but we may hope that it will be possible to restore 
them. As to the version contained in these leaves, 
it appears to be somewhat similar [assez rapprochée] 
to that used by St. Augustine, though with some 
very perceptible differences [certaines difftrences tres 
sensibles|, and almost identical with the citations of 
Luciter of Caralis or Cagliari. The Greek text on 
which this version is based seems to be very near 
that of the Codex Alexandrinus. 

Having discovered the identity of these 88 
leaves, M. Delisle at once informed the directors of 
the library at Lyons. They, suspecting that this 
precious fragment had been stolen either from the 
library of the Chapter of Lyons [from which came 
the Codex Lugdunensis]| or from the library of the 
City, opposed the sale, or at least brought home to 
the heirs of Baron Dauphin de Verna the duty of 
restoring the MS. to its true owners. M. Des- 
vernay, sub-librarian of the city of Lyons, con- 
ducted these negotiations with tact and ability, 
and they were crowned with success. The heirs 
gave up the MS. to the library at Lyons for a very 
small sum. It is right, on this occasion, to do 
justice to the courtesy and true delicacy of feeling 
of a celebrated English bibliophile, wno, when he 
was informed of the doubtful origin of the MS. 
and of the law-suit to which it had given rise, 
abstained from seeking to acquire it, and so 
established a just claim to the thanks of savants, 
because it is only right and natural that the dis- 
jecta membra of so precious a MS. should be restored 
to the place of their origin, and that the conse- 
quences of an abstraction made long ago should be 

red as far as possible. As we now know it, 
the Pentateuchus Lugdunensis was either an Octa- 
teuch or at least a Heptateuch. It is probable 
enough that it ended with the Book of Ruth. We ; 
cannot say whether this Octateuch was the first 
volume of a complete Bible. It may have been. 

**M. Ulysse Robert, who has already admirably 
edited the Lyons Pentateuch, will without delay 
[as M. Delisle announced to the Academy of; 
Inscriptions on November 22] proceed to publish 
the new and precious texts which we owe to the 
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Iam tempted to add to this just two words 
of comment. As M. Delisle has twice had the 
honour of recovering missing portions of the 
same great MS., so also have Englishmen twice 
been concerned and twice had the opportunity 
of doing a graceful and generous action. Lord 
ape oy og a git . 
lib of Lyons the of the Books 
of tte ond Panhen, of which he had 
absolute legal possession, in 1880. 

For the later chapters of Deuteronomy we 
have fairly considerable fragments of the Wiirz- 
burg and Munich Palimpsests, with which it 
will be interesting to compare the new text. 
But for the Books of Joshua and Judges there 
is, as M. Berger reminds us, no continuous text 
and only scanty quotations; so that the new 
find, though it does but continue an authority 
already known, is of much importance. 

W. Sanpay, 








‘AN EIGHTH-CENTURY FRAGMENT OF THE 
VULGATE, 


Hertford College, Oxford : Nov. 15, 1895. 

During a recent examination of some MSS. 
belonging to Lincoln College, I noticed at 
the end of one of them—a fifteenth-century 
codex of Seneca’s Tragedies (No. xcii)—a couple 
of parchment leaves containing a Vulgate 
fragment of St. Luke, belonging probably to 
the early part of the eighth century, and 
hitherto unnoticed by textual critics. The 
leaves are written in a beautiful hand, almost 
identical with the round semi-uncials of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels or ‘Durham Book” 
(circa A.D. 700) in the British Museum. The 
binder has unfortunately mutilated the parch- 
ment sheets to suit the size of his volume ; and 
the second leaf was at first gummed down to 
the back of the book, but has now been care- 
fully released. The British origin of the codex 
is shown by the writing, and by the fact that 
words are spelt in a way especially character- 
istic of English and Irish MSS.—cp., e.g., 
divitis (=P Y), demonio (D =P W). Although 
the fragment covers only thirty-six verses, 
many of them mutilated, there is enough 
evidence to show that the text used is a very 
good one, bearing a marked similarity to that 
of Z. The variants coincide frequently with 
those found in excellent MSS., like =P.M. X.0: 
D.E.R» &e. Yet it is curious to find in so few 
verses no less than six readings which are 
unique. The variant in ver. 18 is clearly 4 
blunder. 

The following is a collation of the fragment 
with the text of Bishop Wordsworth and the 
Rev. H. J. White : 

ST. LUKE vit. 13 (gr H11)—49. 
13. hii. 
temptationis. 
14. divitis. 
15. volumptatibus. 
om. in. 
adferunt. 
per patientiam. 
16. vaso. 
17. cognoscetur. 
18. non (pro enim). 
20. videre, &c. 
23. stagno. 
con[plebantur, -atur]. 
26. Gerasinorum. & 
Galileam. 


domu. 

28. ipse vero ut vidit. 

29. adripiebat. 
cathenis. 
custodiebatur. 
demonio. 
deserto. 

30. quid. 


32. eos. 
om. et permisit illis. 





palacographical genius of M. Léopold Delisle.”” 
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ig 34. civitate. 
- om. in. 
e 35. exierunt. 
e 42. xii. 
y 43. [in] medicis. 
d 44, add. autem ant. retro. 
) 45. quis me tetigit. 
8 compraemunt (u¢ vid.). 
d 46. nam ego. 
47. tetigit. 
e 49. add. quidam ant. a principe. 
= E. N. BENNETT. 
t 
" THE PARENTAGE OF GUTENBERG THE 
, PRINTER. 
y 30, Collingham-place, London: Nov. 2, 1895. 


Gutenberg and the origin of printing have 
been so much discussed, and everything relating 
to the discussion has been so much fought 
about, that it would appear as if nothing more 
was to be said. Ido not think, however, that 
the subject is quite exhausted. 

I should like to devote a few paragraphs to 
a question which I have not seen previously 
raised. It is well known that the so-called 
discoverer of printing appears in the documents 
with two names. Sometimes he is called 
Gutenberg, sometimes Gensefleisch, and some- 
times he is referred to as Gensefleisch other- 
wise Gutenberg. This fact is a curious one. 
Mr. Van der Linde explains it as an example 
of using two names, like that prevailing in 
Spain, where a man is often given the surname 
of both his father and mother, as Lopez y 
Mendes, &c., &c. I cannot for a moment 
accept this explanation. Such a practice was, 
so far as I know, unknown in Germany, and 
in this particular case there are some very 
| special reasons against the conclusion. I 
| believe that the explanation is to be found in 

the fact that Gutenberg was a natural son, that 
his father and mother were never married, and 
that his ambiguous position enabled him to use 
: either his father’s or his mother’s name, as 
) many others have done. It is very curious that 
! his mother, whose name occurs in three or four 
: documents, never calls herself by her husband’s 
name, but always by her maiden name. The 
: most important of these documents was first 
, published by Johann David Kohler in his well- 
known work, Lhren-Rettung Johann Gutenbergs 
(p. 81). Schaab tells us the document was 
preserved in the archives of the Zum Jungeus 
at Frankfort, and when that family died out 
was in the collection of Von Glauburg, whence 
& copy was sent to Kohler. 
It is dated: ‘‘ Feria secunda ante Anthonii 
[which Mr. Hessels shows means January 16], 
1430.” The document is written in a not 
very easy form of Old German, and its pur- 
port has been apparently quite misunderstood 
by those writers who have referred to it. 
I cannot find anything in it like the short 
abstract given by Mr. Hessels on pp. 12 and 13 
of his Gutenberg, and should be obliged if he 
would look over the letter again. The follow- 
ing translation I owe very 1 y to the 
courtesy of Mr, G. F. Barwick, of the British 
ne who has kindly helped me in the 
matter : 


“Whereas Katharine, daughter of Cuntzs 

Schwartz of Delikelnheim had purchased for 
§) her lifetime from Henne the son of the late 
Friele Gensefleische xiii. guidens [? xiv.] as an 
annuity [to be paid] in weekly payments; it 
has been arran with Else zu Gudenberg, his 
mother, that so long as the same Henne is alive 
she [i.e., Katharine] shall from this time forward 
recelve not more than vii. guldens. that is vi. ss. 
heller [? silver hellers] every fourteen days. and the 
Te - she will allow to stand 

e 


vii. 
over until th ; 
Else's] son phe ath of the said Henne her [i.c., 


i i Aa ee ee a, 











This very important document is the main 
jiece of evidence as to the parentage of Guten- 
the printer. From it we learn that his 
father was dead in 1430. It will be particularly 
noted that his mother is here referred to by 
her maiden name, and that she does not style 
herself either the wife or the widow of Friele 
Gensefleisch. 

Five years before this, she is named in 
another document which is dated July 25, 
1425. In this deed she is called Eischin zu 
Gutenberg, and she is found letting a house in 
the small high lane in Mainz, with its garden, 
to a cloth cutter named Emerich Ratzbach for a 
rent of three shillings perannum. Here, again, 
she appears under her maiden name alone, and 
no mention is made of any husband, and she 
appears before the judge to confirm the lease 
herself. 

In 1457 we have a third document. She had 
then been a widow many years. In this docu- 
ment Johann Mancherley appears before the 
secular court at Mainz and opposes the 
attorneys (who spoke) in the name of Elsgin 
Gutenberg. 

It is surely remarkable that Else Gutenberg, 
if a married woman, should in three separate 
documents, separated by at least thirty-two 
years, two of them apparently dating from the 
time when her supposed husband was dead, 
and the third from the time when he was 
probably living, have called herself by her 
maiden name and not by her supposed hus- 
band’s name. 

It seems equally curious that in these docu- 
ments when her son Henne is named he should 
not be given the name of Gensefleisch but be 
referred toas the son of Friele Gensefleisch, and 
then as the son of Else Gutenberg—that is, of 
herself. 

Again, in 1434, we have another document 
dated on the Sunday after St. Urban—i.e., 
May 30—made between the town of Mainz 
aud Hengin—Gudenberg, son of the deceased 
Friele Gensfleisch—and referring to fourteen 
guldens to be settled on his brother Friele, who 
was then living at Eltvil—i.e., the residence of 
the Archbishops of Mainz. 

Here our hero is distinctly called Hengin 
Gudenberg, after his mother, while we are at 
the same time expressly told he was the son of 
the late Friele Gensefleisch. In a document 
dated the Sunday after St. Gregory’s day—i.e. 
March 14, 1434—about whose authenticity 
I am not quite certain, our hero is called 
Johann Gensefleisch der Junge styled Guten- 
berg. Here we have him using both names. 

In the depositions relating to the famous law- 
suit of 1839 he is named Johann von Mentze, 
called Gutenberg (genant Gutenberg), Guten- 
berg, Hanns Gutenberg, Gutenberg (several 
times), Johann Gutenberg (several times), 
Hans Gutenberg—never Gensefleisch. It is 
only when we come to the judgment that we 
find that name mentioned, and there he is called 
‘*Hans Genszfleisch von Mentz genant 
Gutenberg,” and this only once. In other 

laces in this judgment he is called Hans 
utenberg six times and Gutenberg simply 
three times. 

When we remember what an important and 
aristocratic family that of Gensfleisch was at 
Mainz, compared with that of Gutenberg, this 
abandoning of his father’s name in favour of 
his mother’s is only explicable, it seems to me, 
on the theory that he was illegitimate. 

This is not all. Friele, which, as we have 
seen, was the Christian name of Gutenberg’s 
father, occurs frequently in documents relating 
to the family of Gensefleisch. But at the 
period with which we are dealing—namely, 
the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of 
the fifteenth century—I can only find mention of 
two pmce bearing the name of Friele Gense- 
fleisch among the many documents printed or 


referred to by Schaab; and both of these were 
canons—one a canon of St. Peter’s at Mainz 
and the other a canon of St. Stephen’s at 
the same place. The latter is out of the 
question, since he did not die till April 15, 
1460; and there only remains the former, 
who, according to the records of St. Peter’s, 
left £1 4s. to be paid to the church of St. Peter 
every year on his death day, June 20, and on 
July 7 and 29, on each day, a small loaf (Schaab, 
ii., p. 224), Schaab assigns this document, 
which has no date, to the year 1430; this 
is curious, inasmuch as it was in 1430 that 
we have a document making some provision 
for Else zu Gutenberg out of her son’s 
property. This coincidence is remarkable, and 
it seems to me to be exceedingly probable that 
the famous printer was, in fact, the illegitimate 
son of a certain Friele Gensefleisch, Canon of 
St. Peter’s at Mainz, by Else zu Gutenberg. 
This would account for his being spoken of as 
a person of some rank or family, although he 
was habitually referred to by his mother’s 
name and not by his father’s. He would thus 
be another example of the sharp wits which so 
frequently (as the Portuguese have it) are the 
heritage of a love child. I have more to say, 
but in another letter. 
Henry H. Howorru. 








THE LONDON LITHUANIAN BIBLE. 
Berlin: Nov. 4, 1895. 

The ACADEMY of 1891 (vol. xxxix., pp. 370, 
443, 467, 514, 564) published a very interesting 
correspondence between Mr. Morfill, Mr. Naaké, 
and Dr. Neubauer, about the so-called Chylinski 
Bible, the existence of which has already given 
rise to so many controversies. Those letters 
led me to researches into the matter, and I 
succeeded in finding an answer to some of the 
obscure points still in need of explanation. I 
have given a complete exposition of the whole 
question in the latest (20th) number of the 
Mitteilungen der litauischen litterarischen Cesell- 
schaft (Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1895), from 
which I will here sketch the most important 
results. 

Mr. Morfill, Mr. Naaké, and Dr. Neubauer, 
when writing the above-mentioned letters, 
ety did not know the important work 
of Stankiewicz, Wiadomosé o Biblii litewskié), 
drukowanéj w Londynie 1663 roku, &c. (Krakau, 
1886). Stankiewicz draws our attention to 
Lukaszewicz’s History of the Churches of Hel- 
vetian Confession in Lithuania (Posen, 1842-43), 
which makes us acquainted with very im- 
portant documents of the Lithuanian Calvinists 
of the seventeenth century concerning the 
Chylinski Bible. In the light of these docu- 
ments, Stankiewicz once more critically sounded 
the question, and arrived at results materially 
different from those that had been generally 
accepted up to his time. His most striking dis- 
coveries areas follows. Chylinski was not him- 
self the translator of that Bible, but was only sent 
to London (1657) to superintend its printing. 
The Oxford professors who, in 1659, gave him 
a testimonial as translator of that Bible (see 
Mitteilungen der litawischen literarischen Gesell- 
schaft, i, 32) allowed themselves to be deceived 
by him. The money of which he was in charge 
was used for other purposes than for printing 
the Bible. The Synod of Wilna, therefore, 
recalled him (January 7, 1663), and put Nico- 
laus Minwid in his place. The translation 
hitherto attributed to Chylinski was in reality 
made by Skrodzki and Borzymowski, who had 
for this purpose borrowed from Kénigsberg the 
MS. translation of Bretken, which forms the 
basis of their work. This Bible was printed in 
London in 1663. 

These statements of Stankiewicz flatly 
contradict the documents published by Dr. 





Neubauer. Itis evident from the latter that 
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Chylinski did really occupy himself with the 
printing of the Bible, and cannot have used all 
the money for his own ends, as by May 21, 
1662, the Bible had already been printed up to 
the Psalms. Some English documents, more- 
over, dated May and June, 1662, call Chylinski 
the translator of the Bible, just as the testi- 
monial of 1659 does. It is very improbable 
that Chylinski should have been able to sur- 
round himself with a false prestige for so long 
a time, especially as there was another dele- 
gate from Lithuania in England besides himself. 
I have not yet succeeded in explaining the 
apparent contradictions of the Lithuanian docu- 
ments with the English ones published by 

Dr. Neubauer. But it is evident that Stan 
kiewicz has drawn hasty conclusions, and made 
light of several difficulties. A more detailed 
rendering of Stankiewicz’s statements may be 
found in my above-mentioned treatise. 

In 1663, when the Bible had already been 
printed up to the Psalms, the rest of the trans- 
lation (composed by Chylinski?) was to all 
appearance rejected, and replaced by another 
composed by Borzymowski and other clergy- 
men, which, however, never was printed, for 
want of money. We have no right, with Stan- 
kiewicz, to set down Chylinski as an impostor. 
Dr. Neubauer mentions (ACADEMY, xxxix. 467) 
a letter by Chylinski himself, dated February 7, 
1659. The publication of this letter, which 
might, perhaps, give some explanation, would 
be very desirable. 

Mr. Morfill (AcADEMY, xxxix. 370) draws 
attention to an Oratio Dominica, probably 
taken from the Chylinski Bible, which is first 
found in Bishop Wilkins’s Hssay, &c. (1668), 
The spelling and dialect of the Oratio being on 
the whole the same as that of the fragment of 
the Chylinski Bible, it is quite possible that 
Wilkins got this Oratio from one of the 
Lithuanian delegates, perhaps from Chylinski 
himself. In the text of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Wilkins’s book there are two striking misprints : 
andziam ¢s instead of and ziames (“upon earth ’’), 
and gia/ bekmus instead of gialbek mus (‘* deliver 
us’), These mistakes have passed into all 
later collections, thus proving their direct or 
indirect dependence on Wilkins. The first of 
these later collections is the Oratio Orationum of 
Thomas Ludeken (Berolini, 1680). This work 
is mentioned by Mr. Naaké, who, however, did 
not identify the personality of the compiler. 
The fact is, that Ludeken is no other than the 
learned Andreas Miiller, who once possessed 
the copy of the Chylinski Bible, which is now at 
Stettin (see Neubauer, ACADEMY, xxxix. 467). 
After Miiller’s death, the Orationes Dominicae 
were published by S. G. Stark, this time under 
Miiller’s real name (1703). Ludeken’s collec- 
tion has been several times reprinted. The 
first of these reprints is the Oratio Dominica, 
spoken of by T. B. R. (ACADEMY, xxxix. 564), the 
publication of which he supposes to have taken 
place between 1674-87 ; but, on account of its 
being a copy from Ludeken, it must have 
appeared between 1680-87. The second copy 
is that London Oratio Dominica which formed 
the basis of Mr. Morfill’s article. I pass over 
some other collections. The collection of 
Chamberlayne (Amsterdam, 1715) contains a 
different version of the Lord’s Prayer. Very 
interesting is the Orientalisch und Occidentalische 
Sprachmeister, by I. F. Fritz (Leipzig, 1748). 
There we find the Lord’s Prayer as given by 
Wilkins and Miiller ; but added to it, without 
any further comment on the part of the pub- 
lisher, the Doxology of Chamberlayne’s version. 
As authoritative sources we find here, as every- 
where else, Wilkins and the London Bible of 
1660. Adelung’s Mithridates contains, in its 
second volume, published by I. 8. Vater 
(Berlin, 1809), the Lord’s Prayer, taken from 
** Altorius duchawnas,” Wilna, 1802 (‘‘ from an 
old altar at Wilno,” as Mr, Neubauer has it, 





ACADEMY, xxxix. 467, is a misunderstanding). 
This version having no Doxology, the publisher 
adds one, taken, as he declares, from the 
London Bible of 1660. This Doxology has 
been an entire riddle up to the present —_ 
Dr. Neubauer inferred from it that Adel m 

Vater must have possessed a copy 0 t Bi 

comprising at least the Gospels, and thought 
that this copy might anger be in the library 
of the Orphan Asylum at Halle. My own 
researches there have been without any 
result, which I now think quite natural, 
since I have found the solution of the 
problem. Neither Adelung nor Vater ever saw 
a London New Testament. The facts are 


these: the Kénigliche Bibliothek in Berlin 


possesses a copy of the Sprachmeister by Fritz, 
which was once in Vater’s possession, as proved 
by his name written inside. In this book 
Vater found a Doxology said to have been 
taken from the London Bible (but in reality 
from Chamberlayne !), added it to his text of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and rather rashly asserted 
its derivation from the London Bible. 
HEINRICH REINHOLD. 








‘‘ PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.” 


Referring to my review of his book on Pre- 
Christian Education, Prof. Laurie writes : 


‘* Your critic thinks that the sons of wealthy 
parents are, ipso facto, as well qualified for adminis- 
tering a government as young men eminent for 
their knowledge of the history, literature, and laws 
of their nation’? (Acapemy, November 16, 1895). 


This is not true. My words were: 


‘*it might be urged in extenuation of this abuce 
[obtaining the mandarinate by bribery] that after 
all wealth is as good a qualification for the exercise 
of public functions as the capacity for turning out 
verses and essays in a strictly regulated and un- 
changing pattern.’’ 

I was speaking of Chinese examinations only ; 
and I took my valuation of the training they 
are meant to test from Prof. Laurie himself. 
He speaks of its end as being 


**to ascertain fitness for the public service by 
testing the acquisitive, retentive, and reproductive 
oy = of the candidates. Any ori ity would 
fatal to the aspirant. We cannot shut our 
eyes to the barren result of all this hard study and 
excessive examination. The exclusiveness with 
a the Chinese minds are fed on the facts and 
recepts of history, on the poetical literature 

I lyric and artificial) of the past, and the 
Saent made on them for the exact reproduction 
of the words of their sacred books and the classical 
writers and commentators on them, has a tendency 
to confirm and perpetuate the Chinese peculiarities 
of mind, and to repress all true progressive intel - 
lectual life” (pp. 140-1). 

I think that the mere possession of wealth is as 
good a qualification for government as a train- 
ing that can be described in such terms. 

Prof. Laurie’s reply to my various charges of 
inaccuracy hardly needs a rejoinder. Our 
opinions about the function of criticism differ 
widely, and are never likely to agree. But a 
reviewer writes less for his cuthes than for the 
public at large; and it is only to set myself 
right in their eyes that I am troubling you 
with a correction of his latest misstatement. 

ALFRED W. BENN. 








THE RABBINICAL REFERENCES TO SUPER-— 
NATURAL BIRTH. 
Westminster: Nov. 25, 1895 

I do not wish to enter into controversy with 
Mr. Badham, but only to make these remarks 
as to the accuracy of his letter : 

1. He says that ‘‘{Mr. Gore] imagines that 
the Rabbinical references to su: tural birth 
are all to be found in Pearson’s Exposition.” 
In fact, I said, ‘‘ We have read the quotations, 





or the most im mt of them, in the notes to 
_—— and ene 

e says that ‘‘ [Mr. Gore h-poohs the 
quotations as probable forgeries pars quitownhes 
for purposes of argument.” My words are: 
“They may or may not be forgeries, but at 
least they cannot be quoted, for they are con- 
trary to all that we know from other sources about 
Jewish beliefs” —a statement which I proceed 


to prove. 
CHARLES GoRE, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Gvmpax, Deo. 1. 4pm. Sunday Lecture : “ The Geographical 
Distribution of Animals nd its Geological Bignificen ” 
by Dr. BE. D. Roberts. - ” 


7 p.m. Ethical: ‘Friedrich Nietzsche,” 
ato. Walia vies Pst, “bene 
‘ONDAY, .m. tute: ** 
Reeearch an 2 the Sacred Sacred Record,” by Canon fe 
so. Repel Institution ; NS pe 
London Institution : ** Robert Louis 8tev 


ron," by M Mr. E. Tonal 
7° “The 


Lower xiremity.” Tyby Prot. W. 
Road Carriages, ~~ ™ 
sr i by Me 

Charedten: De en A. F. Shand. 


Seapas, Ee ‘ 7 "by Ms San. @. Shepherd. “ Impressions of 


Archaeology: “A Journey East of 
the Jotéan and thet the Dead at tk Gray Hill. 
8p.m. Civil Influence of Ge 
on Iron,” by Mr. John Oliver Arnold; ** The Dilata 
Annealing. and Welding of of Iron and Steel,” by a 


ae Y~ 7 ae 
— a4 Library Readers: ‘ Tolstoi,” by 
= Haat 80 re Zoological A Supplementary Report 

D.m. f : 
on the Crustaceans of — Group Myodocopa obtained 
during the ee Se pedition. with Notes on other 
now or impestectiy own Boocion by Dr. G. Steward- 
son Brady; ‘Some My in the Avatomy of Pipa 
americana,” and “The Di and the Musculsr 
Anatomy of Xenopus, with Remarks on its Affinities,” by 
Mr. F. E. Beddard ; * The Colour sa of Gonioc- 
tena variabilis ly examined,” by Mr. W. 4 
WEpNEspAyY, Dec. 4. 4 p.m. Y Royal Mechoctdens 

“Some Fliot yy 4 recently ——— A Prof, 
eg ie Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell ; * Discoveries 
ta, inl 1892-93,” by 


4 Explorations in the Island of 
Bignor U u. C. Caruana. 
6 p.m. Carlyle’s House Purchase Fund: Pablic 
— 
.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘Mural Painting with the 
™.. Metallic Oxides and Soluble Silicates,”” by Mrs. 
Anna Lea-Merritt and Prof. W. C. Roberts- Austen. 


8 p.m. ee i “An Ry Aspect of Shak- 
spere’s Sonnets,” by Frederick Rogers. 
Tuurspay, Dec. 5, 6 p.m. London Institution: “ Old 
Musical ws by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. 
8 p Royal Academy : Demonstration, “The 
Lower Hxtremty,” IL., by Prof. W. And 
Linnean: “A New Pon ages ot Bromus in 
Britain’ by by Mr. G 


C. Druce; ** New or Rare Phismidae 
in the Collection a the Briti ih Museum,” by Mr. Ww. F. 


8p m. Chemical: “The Constitution of Terpenes,” 

by Prof. Armstrong; *‘ New Derivatives from a Dibromo 
Dr. M. O. Forster; ** The a of 
opropy! Thiocarbimide and the Action of Bromine 

and Iodine on Allylthiourea,”’ we Prof. A. E. Dixon. 


8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, Dee. 6,8 p.m. Philological: “The MS3., Metre, 


and Grammar of Cha vn Treilne, ” by] Prof. Mc Jormick. 

8 p.m. ? Association : “ Notes on po 
Geology, including a Visit to Kashmir,” by Mr. W. 
Hadleston. 


SCIENCE. 


British Birds’ Nests: How, Where, and 
When to Find and Identify Them. By 
R. Kearton. (Cassells.) 


Svucx names as Gould, Hewitson, and 
Seebohm remind the ornithologist how 
much care has been spent on illustrating 
British birds and their eggs. There was 
room for a treatise on nests, however, more 
especially if provided with illustrations. 
Mr. Kearton and his brother have devoted 
themselves for some years to the task of 
hotographing nests in the lonely, often 
angerous, localities in which the parent 
birds built them. The result is here 





published, and will delight all lovers of 
birds. Most of our birds’ nests and eggs, 
especially the more marked and curious ones, 
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have been carefully ph phed, and are 
here reproduced with their surroundings. 
Occasionally these are original or grand ; 
and Mr. Kearton informs his readers where 
each picture was taken, thus investing his 
book with a wider interest. The cliffs of 
Mull, the outer Hebrides, the pinnacles of 
the Farne Islands, Ailsa Crag, and others, 
form a sufficiently strikirg background 
before the additional grace of the mother- 
bird and its eggs is superadded. The book 
is thus of considerable value from an artistic 


int of view. Large birds naturally form 
Potter pictures than do the smaller species. 
The gannet, lets, young kestrels, and 


the breeding islet and nest of the red- 
throated diver, are admirably taken. 
Among smaller birds, the Westmorland 
cliffs tenanted by stock doves are beauti- 
fully represented; and the guillemots, gold 
crests, arctic terns, and ony the char- 
acteristic plate of the eider duck on her 
eggs, greatly ornament the book. The king- 
fisher’s nest in a bank on the Mole is another 
beautiful picture. 

Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, of the British 
Museum, contributes a preface, in which 
he regards Mr. Keustea’s beck as “‘ forming 
an era in natural history.” Without going 
quite so far, there is no doubt that this 
volume will give much delight to the out- 
door naturalist, for whom it is primarily 
intended. The taxidermist, too, may obtain 
hints from the birds here photographed, as, 
for instance, in the case of the gannet and 
the mute swan. His efforts in too many 
cases still fall lamentably short of the 
excellence shown in Mr. John Hancock’s 
stuffed birds so long ago as the time of 
the first Exhibition in 1851. The closet- 
naturalist will miss Latin names and a 
classification, for nothing could be more 
arbitrary than the alphabetical classifica- 
tions here adopted after Montagu and 
Newman. It would be well to prefix a 
table of birds, and to provide an index in 
future editions. The value of an index, 
even with an alphabetical arrangement of 
subjects, is at once apparent on consulting 
any of the later volumes of the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 

The illustrations of the nests are as a 
rule admirable. That of the long-tailed 
tit should be excepted. It is perhaps the 
most beautiful es by any English bird, 
but in these it is somewhat confused 
by the tangle of brushwood in which it was 
found. In such a plate the accomplish- 
ment of colour would be invaluable. 
Indeed, some of the plates are complete 
enigmas, reminding the reader of Punch’s 
picture of a railway station plastered over 
with advertisements, where the puzzle is to 
find the station’s name. Here hedges, brush- 
wood, stones, and the like, occasionally over- 
whelm the main interest—the nest and eggs ; 
a8, for instance, in the illustrations of the 
ringed plover andthe raven. Such blemishes, 

Owever, are i ble from the method 
necessarily adopted. The eggs themselves, 
as may easily be conceived, cannot be 
80 faithfully represented or easily identified 
as the nests. The author explains that 
the process of photographing them does 
not admit of their relative size in different 
Species being shown. Any misconception, 





however, is obviated by his stating the size 
of each egg in inches and decimals. The 
lapwing’s nest on the Westmorland hills 
which is here figured is curiously large and 
well formed, compared with the informal 
hollow and its few blades of dead grass in 
it, which does duty with the bird for a nost 
in more populous parts of the country. 

It is a great pleasure to a naturalist to 
look through Mr. Kearton’s excellent plates. 
The oyster catcher’s nest on the shingle 
calls him away to a certain Scotch loch 
where he found the bird’s eggs—nest is a 
mere term of courtesy in this case—on the 
edge of the lapping water. In the account 
of the blackbird’s eggs, Mr. Kearton speaks 
of a variety which is almost spotless. We 
have seen this bird’s eggs absolutely spot- 
less. He speaks, too, of the honey-buz- 
zard’s last stronghold, the New Forest. We 
have just inspected a most beautiful pair, 
which were, che ! senselessly shot and their 
two eggs taken near Ross. The studied 
negligence of the bullfinch’s nest is well 
caught in this book. The author will be 
glad to hear that the kite still exists in 
Wales. The reed-bunting’s nest is most 
characteristic, and so is that of the rook; 
while that of the hooded crow (from an 
island near Oban) brings back many rambles 
in such scenery to all who love Scotland. 

But it is time to close this fascinating 
volume, only noting that the hairbreadth 
escapes and adventures in photographing 
these birds which befell the author and his 
brother, some of which are detailed in the 
introduction, tempt us to echo Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe’s wish that more of these dallyings 
with nature and the wild birds in lonely 
places should be put on record. In their 
own way they illustrate the subject of birds 
nesting as much as do the photographs 
themselves. The accounts of the birds here 
given seem carefully put together. In 
short, as far as is permitted by the methods 
employed, Mr. Kearton’s book is an interest- 
ing success, a painstaking and meritorious 
attempt to illustrate worthily an important 
province of British ornithology. 

M. G. Watkins. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“8ST, PAUL’S EPISTLES IN ARABIC.” 
Cambridge : Nov. 23, 1895. 

Mr. Lyall, in his very ably written paper on 
‘* Studia Sinaitica,” No. II. (St. Paul's Epistles 
in Arabic), in your last week’s issue, casts 
doubt on the antiquity of the MS., from the 
fact that its transliteration of names is in 
harmony with the itacisms of modern Greek. 
Since the time that Profs. Robertson Smith 
and Karabacek pronounced this MS. to be of 
the ninth century, I have photographed some 
fifty dated MSS. at Sinai and Cairo, and should 
now be inclined to place this oneacentury earlier. 
Few ancient Greek MSS. are without itacisms, 
and they exist also on ancient monuments. I 
open the Cambridge edition of Codex Bezae at 
random, and I find on p. 211 rpls and d:axpewsd- 
uevos, Similarly, in Codex Alexandrinus, 1 Peter 
ii. 7, dmBotow ; Acts xxvii. 5, Aucdas for Avxlas, 

Moreover, the numerous Greek words incor- 
porated in Syriac leave us little doubt as to the 
pronunciation of Greek in vogue about the 
Christian era, and presumably at the time of 
Alexander’s conquests. I may instance drovela, 
proneunced apooseia; amdxpwis, pronounced 


——~ 





apokreesees ; oixovéuos, eeconomos ; and %An, which 
is sometimes hoolec, and sometimes heelee, point- 
ing to a sound resembling the French u. I 
could fill your columns with examples, but I 
refer Mr. Lyall to Payne-Smith, Thesaurus 
Syriacus. 

MARGARET D, Gibson. 








SCIENCE NOTES 


Ar the first meeting of the general committee, 
formed for the p of establishing some 
memorial to the late Prof. Huxley, which was 
held on Wednesday, in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn-street, it was resolved : 


** That the memorial do take the form of a statue, 
to be placed in the Museum of Natural History, 
and a medal in connexion with the Royal College 
of Science ; and that the balance be devoted to the 
furtherance of biological science, in some manner 
to be hereafter determined by the committee, 
dependent upon the amount collected.”’ 

The subscriptions already received or promised 
amount to £557. It was announced that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are prepared, at their 
own risk, to publish all Huxley’s collected papers 
in a memorial form, provided that the com- 
mittee appoint some one to supervise the series, 
the publishers further undertaking to defray 
the cost of editing. 


In accordance with the arrangement men- 
tioned in the last number of the AcADEMy, Dr. 
A. G. Butler becomes senior assistant-keeper of 
the zoological department of the British 
Museum, with special charge of the section of 
insects; and Mr. Edgar A. Smith and Dr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe have been promoted to fill the 
two other assistant-keeperships. Mr. Vernon 
Herbert Blackman, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed, after competitive 
examination, an assistant in the department of 
botany, in the place rendered vacant by the pro- 
motions consequent upon the retirement of Mr. 
Carruthers. 


Str ARCHIBALD GEIKIE and Prof. Story- 
Maskelyne have been elected corresponding 
members of the Academy of Sciences at Munich, 
in the section of mathematics and physics. 


UNDER the auspices of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Dr. R. D. Roberts will deliver a lecture 
to-morrow at St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, on ‘‘The Geographical Distribution of 
Animals and its Geological Significance,”’ illus- 
trated with the oxy-hydrogen lantern. 


Art the last meeting of the Zoological Society, 
Mr. W. Saville Kent read some observations on 
the Frilled Lizard (Chlamydosaurus kingi) of 
Western Australia. After describing the pecu- 
liarities of this reptile, Mr. Saville Kent stated 
that he was inclined to regard it, if not as a 
surviving representative of the Dinosaurian 
Reptilia, as, at any rate, a most interesting and 
anomalous lacertilian type that inherited its 
characteristic bipedal method of progression 
from that extinct group. Mr. Saville Kent’s 
paper was copiously illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by him from life of Chlamydo- 
saurus in its bipedal running and other char- 
acteristic attitudes, and also by specimens 


‘which had been mounted in strict accordance 


with these photographs. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Philological Society, to 
be held at University College, on Friday next, 
Prof. McCormick will read a paper on ‘The 
MSS., Metre, and Grammar of Chaucer’s Troilus, 
with special reference to Prof. Skeat’s Edition.” 

Pror. J. H. GALLEE, of Utrecht, has pub- 
lished a volume of Old Saxon Texts, accom- 
panied by an album of facsimiles of Old Saxon 
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MSS. (Leyden: Brill). The editorial matter 
in both is written in English, from which it 
appears that there is one continental Germanist 
at least who believes that Englishmen take an 
interest in his department of study. The texts 
includes all those contained in Heyne’s Kleinere 
Altniederdeutsche Denkméiler, with the exception 
of the Psalms and the Glossce Lipsianae, which 
are not Old Saxon but Frankish; and many 
additional documents are given, some of them 
being now edited for the first time. In the 
case of the Essen and Lindau Evangeliaria, 
Prof. Gallée has printed the Latin marginal 
comments (whether accompanied by Old Saxon 
glosses or not), and has added notes indicating 
the sources from which they are taken. All 
the pieces have been edited afresh from the 
MSS., so far as these are still extant. The 
volume contains also descriptive notices of the 
several MSS. of the Heliand, including the 
new Vatican fragments. A second volume is 
promised containing the remainder of the 
minor Old Saxon texts, together with a 
glossary. The facsimiles, which are admirably 
executed, occupy twenty-nine leaves, and com- 
prise specimen pages of all the MSS. printed in 
the volume, and of those of the Heliand and 
the Genesis fragment. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Camprwor Purtoiroaica, Socrery.—( Thursday, 
November 7.) 


Dx. Postoate, president, in the chair.—Mr. C. H. 
Monro made a communication on the bearing of 
Thucydides ii, 54 on Greek pronunciation. The 
story about Ads and Aomds (‘Thuc. ii. 54) affords a 
complete refutation of the theory that the Modern 
Greek pronunciation of vowels was in use in ancient 
times. But the fact is, that advocates of that theory, 
both Greek and English, refer to this very passage 
in support of it, and some English scholars who do 
not adopt the theory have, it seems, a vague notion 
that the passage is more or less of a stumbling- 
block: it is therefore worth while to endeavour to 
show that the case is really the opposite. What 
Thucydides says is this. In the time of the plague 
at Athens, old men called to mind a verse which 
used to be sung (d5ee@a:) in their boyhood—* A 
Dorian war will come and with it Aomdés.” Then 
arose a dispute whether Aojmds was really named 
(avoudoOa) or Amds ; but it was agreed that it was 
the former that had been said (eipjo@a). But, the 
historian proceeds, should there ever come another 
Dorian war and a famine, no doubt they will sing 
the line accordingly (ofrws goovra) : in other words, 
they will sing it with Amués. But if these two words 
were both pronounced alike, how could the verse 
possibly be sung with one rather than with the 
other? Some further argument to the same effect 
may be drawn from the same words. On the theory 
in question it would constantly be necessary in con- 
versation, if either word were used in a simple pro- 
position, to supplement what was said by adding 
* I mean Jeemos with—or without—an 0,” which is 
somewhat absurd. - Moreover, there is a line in 
Hesiod (Op. 243) in which Zeus is said to send 
down Aimdy duod wal Aomdy; and if these words 
are both read “leemon,” the result is ludicrous. 
—Mr. Giles read notes on Euripides, Supplices 
454, 1183-1209. In 454 the word éromd (over 
has been objected to by several editors as in- 
appropriate in the context, and rots @pépaci, Trois 
ToKkevot, Tols ‘yovedor have been suggested as emenda- 
tions. None of these, however, are close enough to 
the reading of the MSS. to explain the corruption. 
A word is wanted having the meaning of yoveis, 
but rare enough to be readily corrupted in tran- 
scription. Such a word would be womalvove:, Cp. 
Aesch. Eumenides 90,91; Plato, Lysis 209 a. The 
curious passage in Athena’s speech, 1183-1209, has 
not received from editors and scholars the attention 
it deserves, and though containing obvious refer- 
ences to religious observances connected with the 
making of treaties, is not discussed by any writer on 
religious antiquities. ‘The play was probably pro- 


duced when the Argive ambassadors Visited Athens 
in 420 u.c., and contains undoubted references to 
current events, the subject having been obviously 
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suggested by the refusal of the Boeotians to give up 
the bodies of the dead after the battle of Delium in 
424, The battle described in the play is the battle 
of Delium, and there are apparently other references 
of asimilar nature. It is probable, therefore, that 
the ritual and the memorial at Delphi described in 
this speech are not pure inventions on the part of 
the poet. The connexion of Theseus with the 
Septem contra Thebas is at least as early as Aeschylus’ 
Eleusinians, though apparently it is not represented 
in art, unless the recent discoveries at Delphi of 
Theseus’ labours be found on investigation to con- 
tain it. Euripides, when mentioning the tripod to 
be preserved at Delphi, was probably referring to 
a memento preserved there of some earlier alliance 
—e.g., that made after the insult offered by the 
Spartans to the Athenians sent to help them at 
Ithome. Of this alliance the statues of the Septem 
and Epigoni set up by the Argives at Delphi after 
the battle of Oenoe (Pausanius, x. 10. 3), and the 
painting of the battle of Oenoe in the Stoa Poekile 
at Athens (Paus. i. 15. 1) were probably mementoes, 
there being no satisfactory corroboration of Pliny’s 
statement that Hypatodorus and Aristogeiton, the 
sculptors of the Argive memorial, lived as late as 
the 102nd Olympiad. but some evidence that they 
flourished in the middle of the fifth century n.c. 
‘The burial of the knife resembles various religious 
observances at the Athenian Bovdovla and elsewhere, 
but the production of it afterwards to the detriment 
of the breakers of the oath seems to have no parallel. 





Vixine Ciun.—(Friday, November 15.) 


Tue Rev. A. Sandison, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Eirikr Magniisson read a paper on “ Edda.’’ The 
lecturer held that ‘* Edda,’’ as a genealogical term— 
meaning, according to the interpreters, great-grand- 
mother—could really not bear such an iaterpreta- 
tion, as, in the only ancient record where it occurred 
—the Lay of Rig—Edda was in no sense the mother 
of ‘‘ Amma” (grandmother), or ancestress of 
“mother.” Vigfdsson’s derivation of Kidda from 
the old High German “ Erda”’ was etymologically 
impossible. The supposition that Rig’s Lay had 
once upon a time happened to be placed at the head 
of the Younger Edda, and someone, on finding the 
name in the Lay, had given it as a title to the 
volume, had nothing in the way of probability to 
recommend itself by. Arni Magntisson had derived 
Edda from ¢S;—(1) reasoning faculty, wits, (2) song, 
poetry; and declared that it never had been the 
title of a book, but had simply meant the poetry 
itself, or “‘doctrina poetica,” poetics, or the art of 
poetry. This idea had been taken up by Prof. Konr. 
Gislason, who, in a very learned manner, had sought 
to establish its correctness by two apparently parallel 
examples—namely, ‘‘stedda,” a mare, from s¢éS, a 
“stud,” and ‘“ledda,’ the sinker on a deep-sea 
fishing-line, from /éS, a weight, amason’sorcarpenter’s 
plummet. But these examples were not happily 
chosen, as both “stedda” and “ledda” were late 
loan-words in Icelandic, of which the former, in all 
probability, had nothing to do with s¢é8, the latter 
certainly nothing at all with 43, which, in the sense 
of weight, mason’s plummet, was a loan-word in 
the language. Moreover, ‘“‘stedda” and “ ledda” 
being acknowledged, even as “ Edda,” to be diminu- 
tives of their primitives, they could, according to the 
delicate but unerring logic of sense-evolution, re- 
spectively mean only ‘‘ little stud,” “little sinker,” 
‘little wits,”’ or “little song,” “‘ltttle poetry.”” Inthe 
case of Edda, it seemed most strange that these ety- 
mologists should not have perceived how utterly 
untenable a proposition it was that a diminutive of 
a word which meant song should come to mean a 
Corpus setting forth all the laws and regulations 
dealing with the art of song. Mr. Magnisson con- 
cluded that the proposed derivations of Edda 
might justly be regarded as so many failures. In 
approaching his own theory on the subject, he glanced 
briefly over the history of the MSS. in which are pre- 
served the Older, or Poetic, and the Younger, the Prose 
or Snorra Edda. Of the MSS. of the latter the Codex 
Upsaliensis was of the very highest importance with 
regard to the question at issue. It had been amply 
proved by the great Jon Sigurdsson, and acquiesced 
in by Dr. Finnur Jonsson and scholars in general, 
that this MS., if not an apograph of Snorri’s own 
original of the Younger Edda, must be a copy of 
the former. This Ms, in common with the he 
principal MSS. of Snorri’s work (Cod. Reg. and Wormi- 
anus), contained the three divisions into which the 
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Younger Edda fell: (1) the Gylfaginning, Foolin 
of Gylfi, or paraphrase of the mythical poe of the 
Older Edda; (2) the Skildskaparmal or poetics, Ars 
Poetica; (3) the Hattalykill or key of metres, 
Clavis Poetica,a poem by Snorri Sturluson himself 
in praise of King Hakon the Old (1263) and his 
mighty Earl (later Duke) Skdli. After the Gylfa. 
ginning there is a break in the continuity of the 
MS. of eleven pages, 42-50, containing: (1) a list 
of court poets who wrought songs of praise to kings 
and lords in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
England, such as Snorri Sturluson must have 
formed for bis guidance in writing Heimskringla. 
(2) a geneaology of Snorri’s race, the Sturlungs, 
terminating with Snorri’s nephews; (3) « list of 
Speakers-at- Law (légségumenn), ‘ending with 
Snorri’s second Speakership, 1222-1231. All this 
pointed in the one direction, that this MS had 
been written under the auspices of some of Snorri’s 
near relatives. It is the oldest of all the MSS. or 
MS. fragments of the Younger Edda, and is of a 
date not later than 1300, but may very well be 
considerably earlier. Now this is the only one 
of the principal MSS. of Snorra Edda that in 
distinct words ascribes to him the authorship of 
that book. ‘The title of the book runs: “This 
book is called Edda. Snorri Sturluson has composed 
it in the manner here set forth. First there is 
(told) of the Esir and Ymer. Next thereto is 
Skaldskaparmil and the names of many things. 
Last is Hattatal which Snorri wrought on King 
Hakon and Duke Skili.’”’ ‘*This book is called 
Edda”’ is evidently a statement not made by the 
scribe of Cod. Upsal., but a copy of the title borne 
by the original he copied from. . That original 
was, in all probability, a copy of Snorri's own 
autograph; and consequently there is a fair prob- 
ability that he himself gave this title to the 
book, or, if not he, some member of his family. 
There was one point in this controversy which 
hitherto had been persistently neglected. No one 
had yet deemed it worth while to examine how far 
Snorri Sturluson’s connexion with Oddi was an 
historical fact that might be made to throw any 
light on the derivation of ‘‘Edda.” Now Snorri was 
born in 1178, and was fostered at Oddi from the 
time he was three years old till he was nineteen, 
1197, when his foster-father, Jon Loptsson, a grand- 
son of Scemund the learned, died. J6én Loptsson 
was the greatest chief and the noblest hearted lord 
in the land. Oddi was at this time, what it had 
been from about 1076, when the great Samund 
established the famous school of Oddi, almost the 
most renowned seat of learning in the land, 
besides Skalholt, Hawkdale, and Thingeyrar (the 
school of Holar was ruined soon after 1200 by 
Bishop Gudmund Arison). And that Snorri had 
been well taught, and especially well trained in 
exercising free judgment and fair criticism, his 
works abundantly prove. Here we are faced by 
certain historical points which, though obvious, are 
notthereforeworthless: Snorri wrote “Gylfaginuing” 
(first part of Younger Edda) from a collection of 
mythical songs such as we have in the Older Hdda, 
The volume containing these songs was, therefore, a 
thing that existed. It must have existed somewhere. 
Snorri must have found it somewhere, and having 
found it must have dealt with it as we know he did. 
Now the Older Edda has never been a popular volume 
in the sense that ‘‘ Njala,”’ ‘‘Grettla,” and “ Eigla” 
have been. It has always been the scholar's book in 
particular. And when we say that Snorri must 
have found it somewhere, we mean by that rome- 
where the likeliest place where a Thesaurus of such 
recondite lore would be kept and cared for. Sucha 
book could only be expected to exist at a seat of 
learning ; which means that it could just as well 
have formed an item of the library of Oddi as of 
that of any other centre of learning in Iceland. 
And it could not be denied that ths very title of 
the book indicated just this and nothing else; 
for surely the most natural derivation of the 
word “Edda” is from Oddi, asis that of “ bredda,” « 
large knife, from “ broddr,” a point, goad; of “pella,” 
young and tender fir-tree, from ‘‘ pollr” a fir (Swed. 
tall); of ‘‘belja,” a cow, from“ boli,” bull, &c. “Edda” 
therefore meant the book of Oddi. It must have 
been as difficult a matter for the owner to find 
a suitable name for this volume of multifarious 
contents as it was of old for the Church to finds 
name for ra BiB. But for an outsider, or for 
outsiders, who knew the book as the famous volume of 
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Oddi, what could be more obvious than to name it 
after the place to which it belonged, and from 
which it was habitually borrowed? And if Snorri 
borrowed the book from his friend and foster-brother 
Semund, the son of Jon, in order to bring out a 
pular edition of it, what more suitable name could 
Be think of for the prose edition of it than that 
which people were in the habit of applying to the 
archetype? ‘This derivation was independent of, 
though etymologically identical with, “ Edda ” in the 
genealogical sense. Oddr and oddi as appellatives= 
point. At an early time both forms became personal 
names of obvious import, whence ‘‘ Edda” woman. 
—Dr. J6n gone ey ~— 3° felt sure = 
resent were Vv to Mr. Magmisson for 
ris paper, which, f cndined among the most 
important of any that had yet been given before the 
Viting Club. It was certainly one of the most 
learned; but that learning, and the clear logic with 
which it was set forth, had led to such a result as 
could not well be impugned, and, however new and 
startling Mr. Magniisson’s conclusions might seem, 
his chain of reasoning seemed most difficult to attack. 
The Edda might be regarded as the Bible of the 
Scandinavian and English races—in fact, of the 
Teutonic world. It was therefore very important to 
establish rightly the meaning of e term; and 
although, from the nature of the case, Mr. Mag- 
niisson could not absolutely prove his own theory, 
but could only attain a high degree of proba- 
bility, he had in a careful and conclusive manner 
disposed of all earlier theories as to the origin 
and meaning of the old and revered name 
of Edda.—Mr. E. H. Baverstock said that he 
was very glad to have heard Mr. Magnusson, 
as he had always hitherto taken it for granted that 
“Edda” meant “ great-grandmother ” or ‘‘mother 
earth.” Apparently no one had previously known 
the true meaning, but the lecturer to-night had 
certainly thrown very great light on the word and 
its history. He wished to thank him personally, 
not only for this lecture, but also for the book in 
which he had thrown fresh light on the myths of 
Yggdrasill and Sleipnir. Of course a subject like 
this was one which an Icelander could discuss far 
better than an Englishman, as there were so many 
points in it which could only be fully appreciated 
by one who knew intimately the language and the 
value and sense of the words quoted. As Lord 
Kames in his Principles of Translation has said, 
words must lose something even in the best transla- 
tion, even as wine loses something of its aroma 
when poured from vessel to vessel. He would, 
therefore, content himself with again expressing the 
intense pleasure with which he had listened to the 
lecture.—In reply to Miss C. Bridgman, Mr. Mag- 
nisson said that Snorri Sturluson did not himself 
write the MS. known as the Codex Upsaliensis, but 
there was very little doubt that it was either a direct 
copy of his original or the transcript of one. Prof. 
Bugge had proved that Snorri did not use the MS. 
of the Older Edda, which we know as the Codex 
Regius, but one that varies from it considerably, 
In the lecturer’s opinion, ‘Edda’ as the title of a book 
had no connexion with the word as used in Rigsmiail. 
—Mr. R. Niven said that he was much surprised to 
learn that Snorri Sturluson was a sealed book to the 
people of his own day. He had always believed 
that Carlyle was correct in his view, that the stirring 
history of the North was due to the inspiration of the 
songsof Edda, and that those songs were as familiar to 
them as the songs of Homer to the people of Greece, 
where we are told even women were to be found 
who could recite the Iliad and Odyssey.—In reply, 
the lecturer said that the Eddas were not popular 
ks for the general reader, because they were so 
full of allusions to lost mythical and heroic traditions ; 
and, while no doubt a great deal of them would have 
been intelligible, very much would not be taken in; 
for instance, all the allusions in Hyndluljod, be- 
cause those allusions were very often to things which 
were not only unknown to us, but which seem to 
have been lost sight of in the time of Snorri. These 
books, moreover, were often obscured by the care- 
lessness and want of intelligence of the scribes 
through whom they had come down to us, Carlyle 
might be right, but Mr. Magntisson had his doubts 
about it. With regard to the women of Greece and 
their knowledge of Homer, it must be remembered 
that of old the women knew the literature and tradi- 
tions of the land much better than the men, whose 
time was fully occupied by the profession of the sword. 





Their influence we can see running like a red thread 
through all the histories, for it was the wives and 
mothers who by oral tradition handed down the 
records of the past.—Mr. A. F. Major, hon. sec., 
said he wished to move formally « vote of thanks 
to the lecturer for a very powerful paper, which, he 
fully agreed with a previous speaker, was one of the 
most important to which the Viking Club had yet 
listened. Where an Icelander could find nothing to 
criticise an Englishman could not venture to say 
much. It seemed to him that Mr. Magniisson had 
not only routed and slain, but finally buried, the 
theories hitherto set up to explain the word “Edda,” 
and his own theory was certainly very clearly set 
forth and seemed very probable. If we talked of the 
Codex Upsaliensis, if in our own early literature we 
spoke of the Exeter Book and the Vercellae Book, 
why should not Icelander scholars have talked of 
the book of Oddi ?—The vote ofithanks was seconded 
by Mr. Baverstock, and supported by the president, 
who said that he wished to add his sense of his own 
personal indebtedness to the lecturer, whose de- 
structive criticism was, he thought, most fair, though 
crushing ; while the constructive part of his paper 
was, if possible, even more brilliant, and so lucidly 
set forth that to him, at any rate, it had carried 
conviction.—Mr. Magniisson, in reply, said that he 
must reserve for himself, as his platform, that he did 
not profess to offer anything as proven, but only a 
case of the strongest probability. Etymological 
speculation by itself was very unsafe ; but as soon as 
we can make a philological chain of argument, 
supported by historical links in the evidence, we 
tread upon ground that we may consider fairly firm. 


FINE ART. 


A Dictionary of Artists who have exhibited 
Works in the Principal London Exhibitions 
from 1760 to 1893. By Algernon Graves. 
A. New and Enlarged Edition. (Henry 
Graves & Co.) 


Wuen the first edition of this most modest 
and laborious of books made its appearance 
in 1880, the AcapEemy drew attention to its 
usefulness and interest, and to the rarity of 
men who were willing to devote so many 
years to the compilation of works which 
could bring them, at the most, but a com- 
paratively slender guerdon of either profit 
or renown. The circumstance is the more 
unusual when it happens in the ranks of 
men daily engaged in commercial pursuits, 
whose hardly earned leisure is, as a rule 
and almost of necessity, employed in rest 
and relaxation. But it is a distinction of 
Mr. Algernon Graves, now the head of the 
well-known art-publishing firm in Pall Mall, 
to possess a sincere interest in art for its 
own sake, which has for many years induced 
—we might almost say compelled—him to 
give his spare moments to research, for the 
benefit not only of himself, nor even of his 
own colleagues, but for that of the public. 
The spirit with which his labour has been 
animated may be estimated by the preface 
to the present volume, in which he places 
at the disposal of all interested persons 
such information as is contained in his MS. 
volumes, and could not be published in his 
Dictionary. We are glad to observe that 
his unselfish and valuable services in com- 
piling materials for the art history of 

ngland have received a deserved recog- 
nition by his election as a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

The present volume, if it cannot be 
regarded as an entirely new work, is much 
more than what is usually implied by the 
term—‘‘ a new and revised edition.” The 
additions principally consist of five new 





columns and their contents, which record 
the numbers of exhibits of each artist at 
the two principal water-colour societies, the 
Grosvenor Gallery, the New Gallery, and 
various exhibitions. In the column appro- 
priated to the last are included the short- 
lived Associated Artists (1808-1815), the 
Portland Gallery (1848-1861), specially 
memorable in{connexion with D. G. Rossetti, 
the Dudley Gallery, the Institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours, and the still younger Society 
of Portrait Painters. By these additions 
the number of columns has been exactly 
doubled, necessitating an increase in the 
size of the page. When we add that there 
are about fifty more pages and about ten 
more lines in each page, the amount of 
work entailed by the “additions” may be 
roughly estimated. To this must be added 
the work of revision of the old matter. As 
the record at present stands, it accounts for 
the “ exhibits” of over twenty-two thousand 
artists, and for his own sake we cannot feel 
sorry that Mr. Graves proposes to leave the 
next revision to another. Not the least 
troublesome part of it will be the tracing 
of the ladies who have changed their names, 
sometimes more than once. 

The method of the arrangement is very 
good and clear, and compresses the largest 
amount of information into the smallest 
space. It is a pity that the column for the 
description of the artist’s work allows only 
one class of it to be mentioned. For in- 
stance, that Gainsborough painted land- 
scapes or that John Linnell painted portraits, 
is not to be discovered by this record. On 
the other hand, now and again, we have a 
little piece of information which might have 
been dispensed with, as that William Henry 
Hunt was an R.A. of Amsterdam, or that 
James Northcote was a pupil of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. As might have been expected, 
the addition of the water-colour societies 
largely increases the maximum number of 
exhibits. In the old edition, Henry Singleton 
took the lead with 449; in this one there 
are twenty-four artisis, at least, whose total 
exceeds 500. The highest of all is Copley 
Fielding with his 1789, and the next 
William Callow with 1221 (down te 1893) ; 
the late W. Collingwood Smith is the only 
other artist who reaches four figures, but 
David Cox comes near with 975. 

Cosmo Monkuovsz. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. MacmitnAn & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish, as the first of a series of ‘‘ Handbooks 
of Archaeology and Antiquities,” the first part 
of a Handbook of Greek Sculpture by Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, formerly director of the British School 
at Athens. The writer’s object has been to 
provide an outline of our present knowledge of 
Greek sculpture, distinguisbing as clearly as 
possible the different schools and periods, and 
giving typical instances to show the develop- 
ment of each. Into such a framework the 
student may fit all the knowledge that he may 
acquire from subsequent reading or observa- 
tion. The volume will be fully illustrated, and 
will cover the subject down to the time of 
Phidias. It is hoped that the concluding 
volume may appear in the course of next year. 


Ir has been decided to hold at the New 
Gallery, from December next to April, 1896, 








an exhibition of Spanish art. The exhibition 
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will consist of examples of work illustrating 
the arts of Spain from early medieval times, 
including Moorish art of the Peninsula to the 
resent day. The examples will include the 
ollowing arts: Painting, sculpture, books, 
goldsmiths’ work, metal-work, pottery, textiles 
and embroidery, and furniture. 


THE following exhibitions will open next 
week: the thirty-fourth winter exhibition of 
sketches and studies by members of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, in Pall Mall 
East; a collection of water-colours by Mr. A. 
D. Peppercorn, at the Goupil Gallery, Waterloo- 
place; the original drawings made to illustrate 
Mrs. Murray Smith’s Annals of Westminster 
Abbey, in the Gallery of the Institute, Picca- 
dilly ; and a series of drawings by Mr. J. G. 
Millais, illustrating sport and natural history 
in Southern Africa, at Messrs. Sotherans’, also 
in Piccadilly. 

Tre following have been elected members of 
the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours: Messrs. 
George W. Joy, W. Douglas Almond, and 
A. D. Peppercorn. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts, to be 
held on Wednesday next, with Mr. H. Holman 
Hunt in the chair, a paper will be read by Mrs. 
Anna Lea-Merritt, and Prof. W. C. Roberts- 
Austen on ‘“‘ Mural Painting, with the aid of 
Metallic Oxides and Soluble Silicates.” 


Mr. C. W. Dymonp, F.S8.A., has in the press 
® monograph on the Megalithic Remains at 
Stanton Drew, which he hopes to be able to 
issue to subscribers early in 1896. 

At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, Dr. W. Helbig, of Rome, exhibited 
a bronze box, ‘75 metres in height and °06 in 
width, ornamented with a female bust in high 
relief, and containing four knuckle-bones which 
exactly filled the hollow of the bust. This 
represents a young woman, who, with a grace- 
ful gesture, has gathered her mantle above her 
head and round her left cheek. A branch of 
ivy, of which only three clusters survive, 
crowns her forehead ; and to this were attached 
two ribbons that fall over her shoulders. The 
white of the eyes is represented by a coating of 
silver, but the pupils are missing. A handle, 
or perhaps chains, to hang up the box, were in- 
serted in two little hooks fixed to the top of the 
head. As the box was sold to a collector at Rome 
by a Neapolitan, it probably came from Cam- 
pania. It shows in its style a striking resem- 
blance to the terra-cottas found near Capua 
in the tombs and strata which are commonly 
assigned to the third century B.c. Among 
these terra-cottas there are figures of women 
with the mantle arranged in exactly the same 
manner. The box, therefore, must likewise 
be a product of Greek art in Campania during 
the third century B.c. 


MUSIC. 
THE PURCELL BICENTENARY. 
Last week we noticed the performance of 
‘** Dido and Aeneas” at the Lyceum ; and on the 
following day the death of Purcell was com- 
memorated in solemn manner at Westminster 
Abbey. The ‘‘ Te Deum ” in D, with elimination 
of the ‘‘ Boyce” additions, for which we are 
indebted to Dr. Bridge, and some of the 
composer's noblest anthems served well for the 
occasion ; while no place could have been more 
appropriate than the venerable Abbey, of which 
Purcell was once organist, and close to which 
he was born, lived, and died. One may 
make too much of times and places, but in this 
particular case there was nothing forced ; 
everything naturally deepened the impression 
of the service in memory of the illustrious dead. 

On Friday evening the Philharmonic Society 
did honour to the ‘‘ Prophetic Master,” as 





Purcell was justly described in the sonnet con- 
tributed by Mr. J. Bennett. The choice of the 
“Ode to St. Cecilia’? was admirable; and 
taking into consideration the difficulties of the 
work, and the voices for which it was originally 
set, the performance, under the direction of 
Dr. Mackenzie, deserves praise. The ‘‘ Ode” 
was written towards the close of Purcell’s short 
life, and therefore displays his genius at the 
highest point to which it was permitted to 
attain. For ever will it remain an unfathom- 
able mystery why Purcell, and about a century 
later, Mozart and also Schubert, should have 
been called away ere their powers showed any 
trace of exhaustion; but special pathos is 
aroused by the death of Purcell. Art, it is 
true, is cosmopolitan; yet one cannot forget 
that a German entered into the heritage 
which by right. it would seem, the Englishman 
should have enjoyed. What renders this ‘‘ Ode” 
music so interesting are the many proofs which 
it affords of the victory of genius over diffi- 
culties. Purcell had a libretto of singularly 
unpoetical character, and he seems in most 
numbers to have regarded the words as scaf- 
folding over which to erect his grand strains. 
Again, he had to fight against the musical 
phraseology of his day, and with only Brady as 
an ally, if such indeed the latter may be called : 
Handel, with Dryden, was more fortunate. The 
ornaments and divisions are very old-fashioned ; 
yet in spite of them, and even when they are 
at their strongest, the nobility of Purcell’s music 
makes itself felt. And then, as further ob- 
stacles, he had the limited tonality and limited 
orchestration of his day. Genius may modify, 
but it cannot escape from the means of expres- 
sion—both technical and physical—of the age 
into which it happens to be born. In spite, how- 
ever, of many drawbacks, the ‘‘ Ode”’ has power. 
And it is well worth while studying such 
music until the essential can be distinguished 
from the accidental, the eternal from the 
transient; for then only will the genius of 
Purcell shine with full lustre. Happy the 
musician who can enjoy the past as well as the 
present : we speak not of false aesthetic worship 
of the past as past, but of the past as living a 
life of its own into the secrets of which it is 
difficult to penetrate. 

The ninth Sonata of the set of ten published 
by the composer’s widow, two years after his 
death, was performed, not, as Purcell intended, 
by solo instruments, but by all the strings of 
the orchestra and, in place of the original 
harpsichord or organ, two grand pianofortes. 
By such a transformation the work was utterly 
changed in character. The Philharmonic 
Society made one mistake in giving the Sonata 
thus, and another in not clearly explaining the 
exact nature of the change, and their reasons 
for making it. Did they perhaps imagine 
that solo instruments could not be heard in 
Queen’s Hall? Or did they think the more the 
noise the greater the honour paid to the 
master? It is difficult to say; that they com- 
mitted an artistic error is, however, certain. 
The work has hitherto been known as the 
** Golden” Sonata; the other night it might have 
been called the ‘‘ Philharmonic Symphony.” 

The programme also included a ‘ Toccata” 
for organ, played by Mr. W. 8. Hoyte. There 
were songs, too, sung by Mme. A. Sherwin, 
Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Iver McKay. It 
was a pity that only ‘‘Come if you dare” was 
taken from the music to ‘‘ King Arthur”; more 
of the latter, and less of the Sonata, as given, 
would have been welcome. 

Let us return for a moment to the Abbey 
ceremony. Here Purcell was heard to best 
advantage. In Opera and Cantata much pro- 
gress has been made since his day, but in church 
music we have distinctly deteriorated. No 
allowance has to be made for early date; in 
sacred, and in some forms of secular music, 


England could then hold her own against the 
Continent. In secular music Purcell achieved 
great things, and under more fortunate circum- 
stances would have achieved still greater; but 
in his sacred music we feel a nobility, a tender- 
ness, a simplicity—even when making use of 
technical devices—which bear the stamp, not of 
age, but of immortality. 

In the evening Dr. C. H. H. Parry’s “‘ Invo- 
cation to Music” was performed under his 
direction at the Albert Hall. The libretto, an 
Ode by Mr. Robert Bridges, was written “ in 
honour of Henry Purcell.” As a poem, some 
of the lines are fine; as words to be set to 
music, they are less satisfactory. Dr. Parry has 
throughout displayed much skill ; but it is only 
now and then, as in the opening chorus, and, 
more especially, in the Dirge, that he really 
asserts his individuality. Mmé. Albani, Messrs, 
Iver McKay and A. Black were the soloists. 
The performance was good. 

J. 8. SHEDLOcK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Sienor Prarti, after a long absence on account 
of illness, made his appearance at the Popular 
Concerts on Monday evening. He took part in 
Mendelssohn’s Quartetin E minor(Op. 44, No. 2); 
and enabled us once again to admire his pure 
tone and finished technique. Mlle. Wietrowetz 
was at the first violin desk; she played well, 
though was scarcely leader in the full sense of 
the term. Signor Piatti played a ’Cello Sonata 
in C by Hadyn, or rather, a transcription of 
one for violin. What with Purcell and Bach, 
it seems to have been a week devoted to tran- 
scriptions. Of the Bach we shall speak directly. 
Of the three, the one by Signor Piatti is 
decidedly the least harmful. Haydn himself 
sometimes dressed up the same work in various 
guises; further, the innocent music cannot be 
said in any way to suffer by the change of 
instrument. The slow movement, the best of 
the three, is quaint and expressive. Mlle. 
Clotilde Kleeberg gave an exceedingly neat and 
intelligent rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
B flat (Op. 22). Fri. Margarethe Peterson was 
a most acceptable vocalist. 

The second ‘‘ Wagner”’ concert was held at 
the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening. The 
programme commenced with Gluck’s overture 
to “Iphigenia in Aulis” ; and this fine piece 
of music was given not only with Wagner's 
ending, but in what he conceived to be the 
right tempo. The performance was highly im- 
pressive. The intelligent zeal shown by Wagner 
towards Gluck isa standing reproof to those 
who maintain that he cared only for himself 
and his music. This was followed by an 
arrangement for strings of a solo violin Sonata 
of Bach: for this transcription Herr Hellmes- 
berger is responsible. The fact was properly 
announced on the programme ; but Hellmes- 
berger was wrong in tampering with Bach’s 
music, and Herr Mottl is no less wrong i 
introducing it. The Carlsruhe conductor in 4 
few seasons has won for himself a brilliant 
reputation ; let him not imperil it in any way 
by presenting another such maltreatment of 4 
great master. The — vivid interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony was 
the special feature of the evening. The reading 
of the slow movement was most eloquent, 
while the ‘“ Finale” lacked neither fire nor 
tenderness. The first movement was given 
with such brio that, at times, it seemed to lose 
something of its dignity; the ‘‘Scherzo™ was 
well played, though not up to the level of 
the other movements. In a selection from 
“Tristan,” Frau Ida Doxat sang with dramatic 
power ; Miss Esther Palliser as Brangane, with 
due effect, from the organ-loft; and Mr. E. C. 
Hedmondt with artistic intelligence. The 
orchestral playing was exceedingly fine. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 








IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DR. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 


PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA. 


WITH TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN BASHAN AND THE DESERT. | 
By DR. WILLIAM WRIGHT; | 


Author of “The Brontés in Ireland,’ ‘‘The Empire of the Hittites,” &c. 
With 32 Full-page Engravings and 80 other Illustrations. Bound in Art Linen, gilt top, prico 7s, 6d. 


The Times says: “The main interest of Dr. Wright’s volume, apart from the The Daily News says: ‘‘ Dr, Wright’s book of his travels and adventures in the 
inherent fascination of its subject, depends on his keen archeological ardour and his | Syrian desert is the brightest, best-written, and most interesting work of its kind we 
lively appreciation of the humours and attractions of Eastern travel. Half the | have read formanyaday. 1t is the work of one whose nine years’ residence has 
volume is devoted to the subject of its title, namely, the ruins of Palmyra and the qualified to write profitably about ruling Moslems and subject Christians and 
history of Zenobia; the other half to a description of travels and adventures in 


Bashan and the Desert, All of it bears the impress of a scholarly mind and a genial 
temper. The numerous illustrations are full of archeological interest.” 

The Christian says: *‘This is a work of peculiar interest....... Abundantly illus- 
trated, the book takes account of the latest investigations, and gives ar outline of the 
past as well as a picture of the present.” 


desolation under the incurably destructive Turk.” 

The Spectator says : ** This book is accurate without undue minuteness, and learned 
without pedantry. The author writes in a hearty and genial tone, while his style is 
vivid and attractive.’’ 

The Literary World says: “‘In graphic vividness, in wealth of local colour, and in 
pathos, Dr. Wright has the advantage of the celebrated historian” (Gibbon), 


marauding Bedouins, about the country’s great and prosperous past, anc its sordid | 
| 
| 














NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE IN NICARAGUA. ' 
UNDER the LONE STAR. A Story of the Revolution 
in Nicaragua. By HERBERT HAYENS. With 6 Illustrations by W. 8. 
Stacey. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, price 6s. 
“One of the best historical novels that the gift-book season has ane * 
pectator, 





E, EVERETT-GREEN’S TALES OF HISTORY. 
Just PuBLISHED, 


IN TAUNTON TOWN: a Story of the Rebellion of 


James, Duke of Monmouth, in 1685. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of 
“Shut In,” “* In the Days of Chivalry,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 


5s. 
_ AtreapyY Issvep, Eacu Price 5s. 
SHUT =. A Tale of the Wonderful Siege of Antwerp in the | 
year 1585, 


THE LOST TREASURE of TREVLYN. A Story of the Days 


of the Gunpowder Plot, 
IN the DAYS of CHIVALRY. A Tale of the Times of the Black 
A Story of the Days of ‘* Good 


Prince, 
LOYAL HEARTS and TRUE. 
Queen Bess,” 
A Tale of England in the Days 


THE CHURCH and the KING. 
of Henry VIII. 











NEW TALE BY E, EVERETT-GREEN. 


OLIVE ROSCOE; or, the New Sister. By E. Evererr- 


GREEN, Author of “ The Heiress of Wylmington,” “‘ Temple’s Trial,’ ‘* Win- 
ving the Victory,” &c. With 8 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
_ edges, price 5s. 


A LOST ARMY. A Tale of the Russians in Central 


Asia. By FRED. WHISHAW, Author of “‘ Boris the Bear Hunter,” “Out of 
Doors in Tsarland,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s, 6d. 


HOW JACK MACKENZIE WON his EPAU- 
LETTES. A Story of the Crimean War. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., 
C.M., Surgeon Reyal Navy, Author of ‘“‘As We Sweep through the Deep.” 
With 6 Tilustrations. __ Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 














DR. J. R. MILLER’S NEW BOOKS. 
FAMILY PRAYERS for THIRTEEN WEEKS. 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D., Author of ‘Come Ye Apart,” &c., &c. Crown 8yo, 
bound in art linen, red edges, price 3s, 6d. 
By the 


’ 

LIFE’S BY-WAYS and WAYSIDES. 
Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. Post 8vo, bound in art linen, price 3s, 6d. 

From THE Intropuction.—*‘ These chapters have no close connection, save as they 
all touch life at some point, and have as their aim the giving of impulse, cheer, en- 
couragement, and hope. There may be some words in these pages which will give to 
an earnest reader fresh glimpses of Christ, and make a little plainer the way of duty, 


and the possibilities of Christian living.” 
A Booklet by the Rev. J. R. 


FOR a BUSY DAY. 
MILLER, D.D. Price 6d. net. 

This little book is based upon four verses of the 143rd Psalm. It has all the sweet- 

ness and light of Dr. Miller’ 8 other writings, 





NEW VOLUME IN THE “ FAVOURITE NURSERY SERIES. 
“TUCK-UP” SONGS. By Extis Watron. With over 


100 Illustrations, and 121 Short Poems. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 1s, 6d. ; 
_ fancy illuminated boards, price 1s, 


IN FAR JAPAN: a Story of Ei English Children. By Mrs. 


ISLA SITWELL, Author of “The Golden Woof.’ With Illustrations. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, Price 2s. 


‘LITTLE FRIDA. By the Author of “ Little Hazel ; ; or, the 


King’s ay > “Under the Old Oaks; or, Won by Love,’ &c. ” Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 1s. 








‘THE SECRET CAVE; or, the Story of Mistress Joan's 8 


Ring. By Miss EMILIE SEARCHFIELD. Post 8v0, cloth extra, price 1s, 6d. 


JACK and his BROTHERS. By Mrs. Avsrix Dosson, 


Author of “ Cherryburn,” &c. With Original Music and numerous I Hustrations, 
Dedicated to Everybody under Four. Post 8vo, c loth extra, price Is. 6d. 


MARGERY’S QUEST. By Aveta Frances Mount. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, price Is. 





CHRONICLES of the SCHONBERG COTTA 


FAMILY. By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, Post 8vo, cloth extra. Cheaper | 


Edition. Price 3s. 6d. |- 





TORCH-BEARERS of HISTORY. A Oonnected | 


Series of Historical Sketches. First and Second Series in 1 vol. From the | 
Earliest Times to the Beginning of the French Revolution. By AMELIA | 
HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A., Edinburgh. Formerly Lecturer in the } 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Bound in art linen, price 3s. 6d. 


*.* Also in Two Parts: Vol. I., Homer to Luther, price 28, ; Vol. II., From the Reforma- 
_tion to the Beginning of the French Revolution, price 2s, 6d 


- QUEECHY. By Exizasera Weruerz.t, Author of “The | 
Wide, Wide World,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 
A new edition of an old favourite, purite, Handsomely b bound and Illustrated, 





NORSELAND TALES. By H. H. Bovzsen, Author of 


“ The Battle of the Rafts, and Other Stories of Boyhood in Norway, ” With 
7 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 














LEAVES from a MIDDY’S LOG. By Anruvr Lex 


KNIGHT, Author of “ Adventures of a Midshipmite,” “‘ The Rajah of Monkey 
Island,” é The Cruise of the Cormorant,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 6d. | 





‘KING MATTHIAS and the BEGGAR BOY. By 


8. G., Author of “‘ Ilka, the Captive Maiden,” “‘ Dickie Winton,’”’ &c. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, price Is, 


NEW VOLUME FOR 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES 


and STORIES for 1896, Beautifully Illustrated. With choice Illuminated 
Cover. __ Boards, price 1s. 


“Attractive Hew Picture Books. 
TOMMY at the ZOO. Pictures by J. A. Snernerp. 


Verses by the Rev. A. S. M. CHESTER, Printed in Colours, Oblong, 
price 1s, 


PUPPY DOGS’ TALES. Pictures by Lovis Wat. 


Letterpress by A, 8. M.C. Oblong, price 1s. 


MISS LOVEMOUSE’S LETTERS. 


LOUIS WAIN, Letterpress by A. S.M.C. Oblong, price 1s, 


WILD and TAME from FAR and NEAR. 


Beautifully Dlustrated. Fancy Illuminated Cover. 4to, price 6d. 


WILD and TAME from LAND and SEA. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Fancy Illuminated Cover. 4to, price 6d. 





Pictures by 











‘* T. NELSON & SONS’ ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 1895-96. 


POST FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Parernosrer Row, Loypon, E.0.; Parxsrpg, EpINsuraz ; anp New York. 
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Crown 8vo, paper covers, 3s. ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA 
A FIRST CATECHISM of TAMIL GRAMMAR. SEMITIC SERIES, Part VI. 
By the Rev. G. U. POPE, D.D., Balliol College, Oxford, sometime Fellow of the Just published, small 4to, paper covers, 18s. 6d, 


Stinnett SS MEDIEVAL | JEWISH | CHRONICLES AND 
LOGICAL NOTES. 


>, 4 ( Y + ers, 2s, 6d. 2 . 
Part V., now ready, small 4to, paper covers, 2s, 6d Part If, Edited from Printed Books and Manuscripts. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LFXICON of the By AD. NEUBAUER. 


OLD TESTAMENT, with an Appendix, containing the Biblical Aramaic, based on 
the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius. By FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., S. K. a iy all 
DRIVER, D.D., and C. A. BRIGGS, D.D. Parts 1—IV., already published, MEDIAVAL AND MODERN SERIES.—Part VIL 
a Small 4to, paper covers, 10s, 6d. ; or, bound in buckram, 12s, 
Now rnd, crown Sr chy THE CRAWFORD COLLECTION OF EARLY 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for CHARTERS AND DOCUMENTS now in 


THE YEAR 1896, a the Bodleian Library. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Edited by Edited by A. 8. NAPIER and W. H. STEVENSON. 


Prof. G. G. RAMSAY, LL.D. 


Vol. L., in Two Parts, just published, 2s, 6d, each, THE LIFE and WORKS of JOHN ARBUTHNOT. 


Vol. I, Part I., THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. ; 
Vol. I., Part Il., THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. By GEORGE A. AITKEN. 
Vol. LL, CONTAINING PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. 4s. 6d. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 16s, 


Demy 8vo, cloth. Third Edition. 7s, 6d. A H I S T 8) R Vv 0 F F R A N C E. 
CICERO.—D 5 ORATORE, LIBER I. With In- With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. 
‘oduction and Notes, j 7 De 4 Ny att. 
; es By G W. KITCHIN, D.D. 
. Also Published. 
Book II., Second Edition, 5s. ; Book I1I., 6s, ; or complete in 1 vol., 18s. _In3 vols., crown 8vo, each 10s. 6d. ree 
Vol. L., to 1453, Third Edition. | Vol. II., 1453-1624, Second Edition. 


ATR Vol, IIL., 1624-1793. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the ALGEBRA of INTRODUCTION TO AN HISTORICAL 


QUANTICS By EDWIN BAILEY ELLIOTT, M.A., F.R.S., Waynilete Professor 


of Pure Mathematics, and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxferd. ; GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES 
Two vols., 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 45s. net. By C. P. LUOAS, B.A. 


THE UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE in the WA © Mags, Crown fhe, dm 


a — By ay» mange et mee poe M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford, formerly Fellow of Hertford College. 

Vol. 1., SALERNO—BOLOGNA—PARIS. HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
Vol. IL, Part L, (TALY—SPAIN—FRANCE—GERMANY—SCOTLAND, &c. COLONIES. 


Vol. IL, Part U., ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES—STUDENT LIFE. ? q ~~ » manrene © ; ; 
SCOTSMAN.—*‘ Every page bears evidence of painstaking inquiry. The sources of in- Vol. I. Sea c. and EASTE COLONIES (exclusive of India). 
formation are freoly indicated in the footnotes, and many errors commonly accepted and i * oe a . ' 7 " 
endorsed on trust have been by careful verification exposed. Mr, Rashdail’s book is the Vol. 11, THE WEST INDIAN COLONIES. With 12 Maps. 7s. 6d, 
most important and weighty contribution to the general history of European learning Vol. II. WEST AFRICA. With 5 Maps, 7s. 6d. 
during the Middle Ages that has wppeared in English.” 


Demy 8vo, half-bound, with 3 Facsimiles, 10s, 6d, net. THE MEMOIRS OF EDMUND LUDLOW, 
THE UTOPIA of SIR THOMAS MORE. In 1625-1672. 














Latin from the Edition of March, 1518, and in English from the First Edition of 

Ralph Robynson’s Translation in 1551. With Additic onal Translations, Introduction, | Edited, with Appendices of Letters and Illustrative Documents, by 
and Notes. By J. H. LUPTON, B.D., Surmaster of St. Paul’s ; Schooi and Preacher C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 

of Gray’s Inn, formerly Fellow of St. John’ s College, Cambridge. | 2 vols., 8vo, £1 16s. 


TIMES, a - very meg So and — arly — of Sir z —_~ More’s Fan ged 
FE rc ee ce ae cseat nate kas ts looked for ie editing a clasied eater? | 4L8QO PUBLISHED BY “RENRY FROWDE 
Caiman sein te Oe Under the Patronage of H.M. the King of Siam. 
LECTURES and ESSAYS. (Second Series.) SACRED BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTS. 


By HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., D.Litt., late Corpus Professor of Latin Literature on : - 7 
in the University of Oxford. Edited by F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., Student of Christ | ears by ¥. MaAX-MULLER. 
Cc aren. With Portrait, and Memoir by Mrs, NETTLESHIP. 
Jol THE G <AMALA ; or th-Stori % 
TIMES,—* Apart from their intrinsic merit and interest as the work of one of the me Vol. I. THE GATAKAMALA ; or, Birth-Stories of Buddha 
accomplis ied Latin scholars of our time, these papers are marked by the wide learning and | Translated by Prof. SPEYER 
tine literary judgment of their author.’ . - 
Already published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Just publishe 


LECTURES and ESSAYS on SUBJECTS CON. Under the Patronage of H.H. the Maharajah of Vizianagram. 


NECTED with LATIN SCHOLARSHIP and LITERATURE. By the SAME 
AUTHOR, A A ‘ 

Just published, crown Svo, cloth, Ss, 6d, net. THE RIG-VEDA-SAMHITA, with Sayanas 
ADAMNANI VITA 8S. COLUMBA. Edited Commentary. 


from Dr. Reeve’s Text, with an Introduction on Karly Lrish Church History, Notes, ; My , 1 
and a Glossary. By J. 'T. FOWLER, M.A., D.C.L. Edited by F. MAX-MULLER. 
The above, with Translation, 9s. 6d, net. ; or, Translation only, Is. net, cloth, 2s, net. Second Edition, 4 vols., 4to, £8 Ss. net. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon : AE NRY FROWDE, Cxarepox Press WaREHOUsE, AMEN CoRNER, E. C. ia 
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